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enforcing the laws... 





The importance of law enforcement is being appreciated 
more and more by a public that expects protection to keep 
pace with the growing number of vehicles. The proper 
combination of realistic laws, strict enforcement, and mod- 
ern equipment to help police and the courts do their jobs is 
an intelligent approach to the ever-increasing problem. 


The Electro-Matic® Radar Speed Meter has become an 
indispensable instrument for both engineering and enforce- 
ment. It is used for speed studies to help establish up-to- 
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date speed limits. Used for speed law enforcement, it 
provides a means of detecting and controlling speeders 
without hazard to pursuing officer or motorists. Accuracy 
and simplicity of usage are but two factors that have won 
the Electro-Matic Radar Speed Meter public, judicial, and 


legislative approval. 


To discover how speed laws can be realistically established, 


and scientifically enforced, write for Bulletin R-112. 
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Compiled by 


John I. Schwarz, 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna. 


. What is Abortion? 

. A birth which occurs before normal 
time. Any failure to complete what 
has been begun. In criminal law, it 
is the intentional causing of an 
illegal miscarriage of a pregnant 
woman. Felony. 

. Is there such a thing as a legal 
abortion? 

. Yes, if in the opinion of the physi- 
cian attending a woman, the abor- 
tion is necessary for her health or 
to save her life. 

. If you went to a doctor and tried to 
have him perform an illegal opwra- 
tion on a girl, what would it »°? 

. Attempting to procure ar *wcrtion. 
Felony. 

. A pregnant girl commits an abor- 
tion on herself. Of wha: ould she 
be guilty? 

. She would not be charged with any- 

thing. 

. You furnished a drug to a woman 

who is pregnant and direct her how 

to use it, with the intent to procure 

a miscarriage. What is the charge? 

. You may be found guilty of procur- 

ing an abortion, without proof that 

you actually conveyed the drug to 
her lips. The furnishing of the drug 
is sufficient proof. 

. How are abortions performed? 

. By means of certain drugs taken 

internally, by means of certain in- 

struments inserted in the vagina so 
as to puncture the womb covering. 

. A doctor performs an illegal abor- 

tion upon a woman who later dies 

as a direct result of the operation. 

With what would you charge the 

doctor? 

. Abortion causing death. Felony. 

. Why could the doctor not be 

charged with murder? 

. Under the act of 1860, the crime of 

abortion is in a category by itself 

and does not arise to the heights of 

a murder. 

. A woman on her death bed makes a 

dying declaration to you that Dr. 

Smith performed the operation 

upon her which is causing her fatal 

illness. Could you convict Dr. Smith 
on this evidence? 
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A. No, it would be necessary to have 


further corroboration, other than a 

dying declaration. 

. A man has an intercourse with a 

girl and believes that she is preg- 

nant, and as a result takes her to 

a doctor who performs an illegal 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Edmund G. Brown 


Governor of California 


Few prosiems facing law enforcement agencies 
—and all of society, for that matter—are more 
difficult to solve than that of juvenile delinquency 
and violence. 

True, only about 3% of our youngsters in Cali- 
fornia ever become involved in a crime. But that 
meant nearly 100,000 of them in 1957 alone. 
Similar situations exist in almost every state, par- 
ticularly those with large industrial communities. 

So it is obvious that we must continue and 
expand the constructive steps already being taken 
to deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency 
and violence. We must first understand all we 
can about the various factors that cause a young- 
ster to go astray. And we must explore various 
theories and experiences in the treatment and 
correction of juvenile offenders. 

We in California feel that our Youth Authority 


has pioneered in the field of youth correction. 


But there also is urgent need to press forward in 
the prevention of delinquency. For that purpose 
in California, | am appointing a Governor's Ad- 
visory Committee to seek ways and means of 
halting juvenile crime before it starts. 

We might also give serious consideration to 
initiating early and thorough psychiatric, psy- 
chologic and social service screening of the de- 
linquent who has been arrested for some crime 
of violence and brought before the court for 
placement. I believe these examinations are es- 
sential if we are to avoid the corruptive influ- 
ence of hard-core incorrigibles or borderline psy- 
chotics on other young offenders who might be 
responsive to rehabilitative treatment. 

Today’s prisoners were yesterday's delinquents. 
If we can only find a way to reach the promise 
and the heart of goodness in our emotionally 
disturbed children, we strike at the very roots of 


major crime. 
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T HE New York City Transit Police 
Department is responsible for the 
lives and safety of four and a half 
million riders a day. Ranking fifth 
in size among the police organiza- 
tions of New York State and among 
the first twenty-five in the nation, 


this compact, efficient force performs 
one of the most important police 
functions in the world. This claim 


is undisputed when one considers 
that public transportation affects the 
social, economic and educational life 
of New Yorkers. 

The scope of the Transit Police 
Department's operation is eve: more 
impressive if one regards the Transit 
System as an oversized centiped 
whose segments stretch 
miles from the outer edges or thé 
city through the criss- crossed core 
of Manhattan—the approximate dis- 
tance between New York City and 
Boston or Washington, D. C. Add to 
this mile measurement the police 
responsibilities created by the traffic 
changes of a variable flow of four 
and a half million passengers daily, 
and the enormity of the TA’s police 
problems assumes considerable pro- 
portions. This gigantic task is fur- 
ther complicated by special events 
such as ball games, holidays, pa- 
rades, rodeos, political rallies, con- 
ventions, disasters, tie-ups—all of 


over 237 


which increase the number of people 
riding the Transit System, thereby 
making necessary greater TA police 
activity. 

A little known, or perhaps hardly 
considered function of the TA police 
includes the protection of nearly a 


million dollars in revenue each day 
aboard specially designated trains 
and trucks. Moreover, there are lo- 
cated throughout the System numer- 
ous sack bars, luncheonettes, candy 
stores. fiswer shops, barber shops, 
boe®.calls, public lockers and at least 
fve savings banks with entrances 
ind teller’s windows directly on the 
Transit System. In all there are 
17,509 of these facilities which re- 
quire TA Police vigilance. 

The Transit Police Department is 

ta new organization. Founded in 
1936, a small force of “special patrol- 
men,” supervised by officers from 
the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, was assigned to police the 
City-owned Independent Subway. 
This force was increased when two 
privately-owned subway lines, the 
IRT and the BMT, merged with the 
Independent Lines. In 1947 the 
“special patrolman” title was _ re- 
moved when peace officer status was 
attained by the TA patrolmen, most 
of whom, until 1954, were recruited 
from the eligible lists of the New 





York City Police Department and 
through transfers from other City 
units. The weakness in this form of 
recruitment lay in the turnover that 
occurred when, after money and time 
had been expended in training per- 
sonnel, they left to accept other ap. 


Police or Fire Departments, or vari- 
ous other city agencies. 

In order to attract career officers, 
the first Civil Service examination 
for the position of Transit Patrolman 
was held in 1954, and fashioned to 
attract highly qualified candidates 
interested in Transit Police work. 
Subsequently, Civil Service examina- 
tions tor higher rank were held, 
and in May 1955, examinations for 
the rank of Captain were conducted. 
From this Captain’s list, the Chief 
and Deputy Chief were designated, 
as were eight Captains assigned to 
aid in the administrative duties of 
the Department. From this point on, 
after the last of the supervisory of- 
ficers from the New York City Police 
Department had been recalled, the 
Transit Police Department was an 
agency geared to training and de- 
veloping its own force independent- 


There are many stores within the sub- 
way limits. Here a Transit Patrol- 
man is on his routine patrol. 
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ly. The effect of this status was evi- 


dent in the morale 
among the members who were now 
aware that advancement to the 
higher ranks within the Department 
was as much a reality as it was a 
goal. 

At the present time, the Transit 
Police Department numbers 906 
members divided into the following 
ranks and grades: one Chief; one 
Deputy Chief; one Chief of Detec- 
tives; seven Captains; 33 Lieuten- 
ants; 81 Sergeants; 769 Patrolmen; 
and 13 Policewomen. Seventy-two 
patrolmen and three policewomen 
have been assigned the grade of De- 
tective and the promotion ladder 
from Patrolman to Captain parallels 
that of the New York City Police 
Department. The Chief, Deputy 
Chief and Chief of Detectives are 
selected from the Captain ranks. The 
pay scale is substantially the same 
as that of the New York City Police 
Department although the retirement 
plan tor the City police involves a 
horter longth of service period. 

The Transit System is divided into 
nine police districts under the com- 
mane’ of a captain who is assisted 


upswing of 


OV tieutez.ants aml sergeants as 
petrol sepervisors. Members of 
Patrol Division man each oc. the 
nine districts and, for purposes of 
complete coverage, each district is 
further divided into sectors .md 
posts. This coverage extends through- 
out the Transit System every hour 


, 
tne 
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of the day and night. In a routine 
tour of duty, the TA patrolman 
patrols platforms, stairways, tunnels, 
toilets, phone booths, mezzanines, 
and subway cars, always on the alert 
for the unusual or suspicious which 
might indicate a crime committed 
or one about to be initiated. From 
telephones located on the System, 
the patrolman hourly signals the 
Communications Room at Transit 
Police Headquarters at 370 Jay 
Street, Brooklyn. In turn the Com- 
munications Room can contact mem- 
bers of the Patrol Force through tele- 
phone contact with the change agent 
at each station. 

When a patrolman makes an ar- 
rest, he escorts the prisoner to the 
nearest New York City Police pre- 
cinct and follows through from the 
searching and booking to the eventu- 
al court appearance and the final 
and official reporting of the dis- 
position of the case. 

Acts of heroism by TA patrolmen 
are numerous and to recount them 
here would require more space than 
has been allotted for this article. 
However, to iilustrate the scope of 
rwiice activity we would like to in- 
clude the following incidents. It 
must be remembered that not all 
the TA patrolman’s activities are 
carried on underground. The city 
also operates bus lines 2nd the en- 
trances and e:.'ts to the subway also 
need surveillance. The following 


(Continued on Next Page) 











Chief Thomas J. O’Rourke 
New York City Transit Police 
Department 
A graduate of Fordham Univer- 
sity, with post graduate work at 
New York University, University of 
Notre Dame, 
and Xavier 
College, Chief 
O'Rourke is a 
strong advo- 
cate for ad- 
vancement and 
continued 
training of his 
men. In 1957 
he graduated 
from the F.B.1. 
National Acad- 
emy in Washington, D. C. He also 
lectures at the New York Uni- 
versity in the field of Public Ad- 

ministration. 

At present the Chief holds a 
commission as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. He gained valuable ad- 
ministrative experience at the 
Naval Research Laboratory in 
Washington, D. C., during a two 
year period of active duty which 
followed three years as a sea- 
going officer. A career police of- 
ficer who joined the Transit Police 
in 1940, he advanced to captain, 
and from the first civil service list, 
earned his title as chief in 1955. 

Serving under Chief O'Rourke 
as second in command is Deputy 
Chief Robert Rapp, who is also a 
graduate of the FBI National 
Academy and who is representa- 
tive of the high caliber executive 
filling the top police administra- 
tive posts. 




















Scene at the Transit Police Training School showing lesson 
in progress regarding proper use of the baton. 


Transit Police. . (From Page 7) 
two incidents happened on street 
level. 

At about 4:40 a.m. on July 26, 
1957, while on duty at the 103rd 
Street station of the IRT Division, 
Transit Patrolman Howard Ander- 
son was making his assigned ring to 
the Communications Room. Hearing 
a gun shot, Patrolman Anderson ob- 
served a New York City Police De- 
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Hon. Robert F. Wagner (shaking hands), Mayor of New 
York City and Transit Authority Chairman Charles L, 


Patterson presented awards tv top combat medal winners 
from The Transit Police Department. 


partment patrolman in pursuit of a 
man who was armed. Joining the 
other officer, Anderson exchanged 
gunfire with the felon 
eventually wounded and disarmed, 
and who, when searched, was found 
to have a revolver on his 
person. The prisoner, it was learned, 
had just held up a restaurant and 
was attempting to escape when shot 
down by the TA and NYCPD police 
officers. The identity of the prisoner 
caused more than mild surprise, 


who was 


second 


however, when he was identified as 
George Larned, nicknamed the “Eel” 
because of his earlier successes in 
eluding police traps. More, Larned 
had been the subject of extensive 
search by the police and was wanted 
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IDENTIFICATION BUREAU EQUIPMENT 


No. 888 INTERNATIONAL 
FINGERPRINT FILING CABINET 


100% Efficient with Eight Individual Drawers 


Installed in the Bureau where 


only the Best is Good Enough. 


International 


Guide Card System 


“The Filing System without an equal 
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for armed robbery, burglary, and 
felonious assault. As a result of his 
quick and effective action, Anderson 
received an on-the-spot promotion 
to Detective and was further pre- 
sented with the New York Daily 
News Hero Award and the New 
York Journal-American Hero of the 
Month Award. 

At about 8:40 p.m. on November 
15, 1957, while on duty at the 16lst 
station of the IRT Division, and in 
the company of Detective Everett 
Maclachlan, Transit Patrolman Mau- 
rice Homan observed a man shoot 
his female companion. Using the 
girls body as a shield, the killer 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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The last half-hour 


It's been a rugged tour, and you're 
glad there’s only a half-hour left. 
You can almost smell that coffee 
waiting for you at home — and sud- 
denly your radio crackles its call for 
action. You snap your foot down on 
the gas and head for the trouble. 
Soon the job’s over, and you're glad 
you drew that Chevy for today’s tour. 


This Chevrolet is, of course, built to 
deliver instant response when you need 
it. But the real secret of its fitness for 
police duty lies in the way Chevy handles 
its day-in, day-out chores. The way Ball- 
Race steering helps you maneuver 
through knotted traffic. The way every 
Chevy engine squeezes the last mile 
from every gallon of gas. Ask your dealer 
for a sample of Chevy’s roadworthiness. 
...Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Transit Police. . . (From Page 8) 
was engaged in a desperate gun 
battle with two City patrolmen when 
Homan and Maclachlan came to as- 
sist. Moving into close range, and 
luckily escaping death from the two 
shots the killer fired at him at close 
range, Homan grappled with the 
killer and finally disarmed him. 
Later, the killer was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for murder. Ho- 
man was promoted to detective for 
this arrest and Maclachlan received 
commendation for his part in the 
action. 

Although most of the work of the 
TA police centers in the patrolling 
of the transit system properties, the 
work of the detective division tran- 
scends the physical boundaries of 
the system. Like every police agency 
they have problems that are peculiar 
to their operation. They deal with 
transient people—people constantly 
on the move. Other police agencies 
have informants such as the gas 
station attendant, residents, barkeep- 
ers, etc. who are of assistance to 
them as investigators. People such 
as these are not available to the TA 
detective. 

The detective squad handles cases 
which are as varied as those listed 
in the Penal Code of New York 
State. Serving as Chief of Detectives 
is Bernard J. Morris, also a graduate 
of the FBI National Academy. 

Because of the individual criminal 
circumstances which are prevalent in 
the system, the detective squad 
personnel has developed a high de- 
gree of specialization. These men 
are specialists in spotting the bag- 
opener, pickpockets, degenerates and 
the fare evader. In connection with 
these “fare-beats,” the detective 
squad cooperates closely with the 
U. S. Treasury Department when 


counterfeit tokens or mutilated coins 
are used in turnstiles. In a number 
of arrests, equipment which had 
been used in the making of counter. 
feit tokens was confiscated. 

The Detective Squad has co- 
operated impressively with police 
departments of neighboring com- 
munities as well as with the New 
York City Police. During the in- 
vestigation of the Weinberger kid- 
napping in 1956, the Detective 
Squad cooperated closely with Nas- 
sau County detectives after receivy- 
ing tips relative to rendezvous to 
be made between the kidnapper and 
the family. A Putnam County jail 





stand by as em- 
ployees of a bank located within the 
subway get ready for the day’s work. 


Transit Patrolmen 


escapee was arrested by a TA Ser- 
geant while using a metal clothes 
locker at the Times Square subway 
station. 

During the hectic period when 
George Metesky, the so-called “Mad 
Bomber,” was being sought, Transit 
Police officers participated actively 
in the investigation as a result of the 
bombs that were found in various 
spots of the Transit System. 

In one especially noteworthy in- 
stance, the arrest of a mugger who 
had been victimizing lone women 
late at night in the Fulton Street 
station was brought about by an- 
other “victim”’—who turned out to be 
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a Transit Authority policewoman. 
Assigned to get the mugger who 
followed the dread procedure of 
placing a hand around the victim's 
throat and pressing a revolver against 
her forehead, the policewoman set 
herself up as bait and, with the as- 
sistance of her partner, disarmed and 
arrested the robber. 

The Public Safety Squad is con- 
cerned with the prevention of acts 
of juvenile delinquency and appre- 
hension of juvenile offenders on the 
New York City Transit System. 


Members of this squad are usually 





St. Patrick’s Day Parade had approxi- 
mately five hundred Transit Police 
marchers. 


younger men chosen for special 
abilities centered around dealing 
with youth. Their assignments in- 
clude escorting high school students 
on trains and buses, taking appro- 
priate action against malicious mis- 
chief, rowdyism, fighting, annoyance 
to other passengers and interference 
in any manner with other persons. 
Members of this squad have mingled 
in teenage hangouts where they have 


picked up valuable information 
which culminated in arrests for knif- 
ings, beatings and gang rumbles. In 
one year nearly 1500 arrests of all 
kinds were made by this squad and 
more than 19,000 youths under six- 
teen years of age were referred to 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau, the schools 
and their parents. 

The Radio Motor Patrol, a part of 
the Public Safety Squad, is designat- 
ed to promote safety by enforcing 
traffic laws against violators parking 
in Transit System bus stops. The re- 
sults of the strict enforcement of 
these laws is evident in the lessened 
number of accidents and fewer liti- 
gations against the Transit Authority, 
and the more than six hundred sum- 
monses issued by the Radio Motor 
Patrol each month. 

Following the pattern of all major 
police organizations, the TA police 
has a Special Services Squad whose 
members are trained in the highly 
technical phases of photography and 
other scientific skills. Officers of this 
squad, whose many duties include 
the investigation of fraudulent claims 
against the City of New York or the 
Transit Authority, have travelled 
extensively throughout the world in 
following leads pertinent to their in- 
vestigations. 

To effectively achieve the aims for 
which it was organized, the TA 
police is directed, coordinated, and 
controlled from the Department 
headquarters at which are located 
the offices of the Chief, the Deputy 
Chief, the Administrative Office, the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Shalda 


Direct Reading e@ 

No Computing ¢@ 
The Shaida Measure Meter has been put to 
by police departments all over the nation. 
ond accuracy has been proven tr 
troffic accident investigation and has = accepted as 
evidence in court. 








B. G. Reilly Company 
P.O. Box 231, Dept. L 
No. Scituate, R. 1. 





@ Rust, dust, moisture @ Extension hondle to 
resistant — sealed in 40”. 
mechonism. 
@ Light, weighs only 3 ose precision coun- 
Ibs ers. 
@ Subtracts by backing © Trouble free — Factory 
> lubricoted. 

@ Handy, portable, only 23 inches long. 
FAST! SIMPLE! ACCURATE! 
A ONE MAN OPERATION 
just walk it aheod -— the precision computer clocks off 

feet and inches like an 


with equally 
subtract — just back 

WILt PAY FOR TTSELF MANY Tees OVER! 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


MEASURE 
METER 


No Bells @ No Counting 
Fast Reset to Zero 
poe use 


ms Supper 








simple — Then, if necessary to 


Peice $42.50 
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Make yourself 


“HEARD”! 





. without KILLING 
your voice. 


Just point your AUDIO HAILER at the 


person or group you need to reach. In- 
stantly, it projects your message .. . 
like a harpoon ...a half-mile or more 
away. New “TP” (transistor-powered) 
Model weighs only 53% ibs., runs on 
standerd flashlight cells, uses four (4) 
latest type power transistors. Completely 
portable — no external connections — 
always ready — to con‘rol traffic and 
large gatherings, suppress panic, conduct 
searches and rescue work, etc. Certified 
for Civil Defense. 


For full specifications, or field demon- 
stration, mail coupon below to: Audio 
Equip tc y, Inc., Port Washing- 


ton, L. L, N. Y¥. 


ai transistor -powered 


PORTABLE MEGAPHONE 


Amplifies speech 2,000 times! 





Pr 

















Audio Equipment Co. Inc. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


C) Send brochure ond price list on AUDIO 
HAILER. 
() Have your local dealer moke demonstration 
Chief 
Police Department. 


City State 
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The "'Nation’s 
Finest’’ deserve 
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FREE! 


Our Design Staff 
will submit 
sketches spe- 
clal insignia or 
emblems, with 
quotations. No 
charge, no obliga- 
tion! 
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JOEL « 
ARONOFF, inc. 


932 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Transit Police. . (From Page 11) 
Communications Room, the Statis- 
tical Analysis Unit, and the Detec- 
tive Division. Perhaps one of the 
outstanding features in this adminis- 
trative set-up is the system of auto- 
matic recording which permits an 
officer reporting details of an arrest 
or unusual occurrence to signal the 
Division Desk Officer who shifts the 
call to automatic recording equip- 
ment. This allows the usually busy 
Desk Officer to continue with other 
tasks requiring expeditious attention 
and further removes the need for the 
reporting officer to appear at his unit 
in order to prepare a written report. 
The report itself is transcribed from 
the recording equipment by a type- 
writing unit and, after preparation, 
requires only the signature of the re- 
porting officer. The TA Communica- 
tions Room has a direct wire to the 
New York City Police Department 
Communications Bureau so that calls 
for radio cars, ambulances, and other 
requests for assistance or exchange 
of information can be expedited. 

In order to comply with the Uni- 
form Crime Reporting System, to 
which all major police departments 
contribute, Statistical and Analysis 
Unit prepares crime figures in such 
fashion that the immediate answers 
regarding crime trends, manpower 
distribution, hazard areas, and the 
like are available when required for 
administrative purposes. 

Transit police recruits, at the pres- 
ent time, receive their basic training 
at the Police Academy of the New 


York City Police Department. This 
course, which includes a study of 
Laws and Ordinance, Law of Arrest. 
Searching Prisoner, Physical Train- 
ing and Firearms Use, is followed by 
field training and actual patrol tours 
with experienced Transit Patrolmen 
and is then culminated by a train- 
ing period of four weeks at the Tran- 
sit Police Academy. In line with top 
police thinking which is steadily 
moving towards professionalization, 
the Transit Police has also instituted 
several in-service programs which 
include a refresher and advanced 
training course covering such essen- 
tial courses as Public and Human 
Relations, Rules of Evidence, Inter- 
rogation and Interviewing, Defen- 
sive Tactics, Police Tactics in 
Emergencies, and Criminal Court 
Procedure. 

At the present time, members of 
the Transit Police are attending 
courses in police science at Brooklyn 
College, the City College of New 
York, and New York University. 

Chief O'Rourke is seriously aware 
of the police problems which con- 
front his organization and the crime 
analysis figures prepared annually by 
his administration support his con- 
tentions. Crimes including assault, 
burglary, homicide, extortion, lar- 
ceny, rape, robbery, narcotics, sod- 
omy, impersonation, shylocking, and 
bomb scares are some of the viola- 
tions handled by his force. In round 
numbers, figures compiled in the re- 
cent past indicate that for one year 
the TA police has effected more than 

(Continued on Page 67) 











Arctic Caps Them All 


ARCTIC FUR CAPS 


Scientifically designed to protect your 


men against the cold, freezing 
weather — at a low price. 








IMustrated caps are: 
Regulation Pa., Me., 
State Police — show 
black leather crown. 





Arctic Fur Caps are now used 
as regulation in 16 States and 
over 506 Cities; also many 
Conservation Depts. 





Regulation Mich., Mon- 
tona, U.S. Park Police, 
Wash., D.C. Water-re- 
pellent Navy Poplin. 








145 West 45th St. 








This scientifically designed winter headwear has been approved and tested by 
experience by many Police Chiefs, Sheriffs, Fire and Conservation Departments. 
Washington State Police regulation water repellent navy nylon. These caps fea- 
ture Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck warmer —- same front peak — 
water repellent fine mercerized poplin or black leather crown — Fiber-Temp 
(Fiberglas) lining — quilted satin. All caps are beautifully hand finished. 


Yellow Traffic Safety Caps for Men and Women Crossing Guards cre now available . . . 


ARCTIC FUR CAP CORPORATION 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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A Uniform Fabric 
By Stillwater Worsted Mills 


The New York City Police Department has just awarded Stillwater a con- 
tract to supply all 14 oz. uniform serge requirements for 1959. 


To be sure your department’s uniforms are made from America’s finest fabrics 
— always specify Stillwater. No matter what your uniform needs may be — there’s a quality 
Stillwater fabric to fill the bill. 





A QUALITY PRODUCT—CONTROLLED FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED FABRIC 


STILLWATER WORSTED MILLS, INC. 


STILLWATER SALES COMPANY, INC. 40 EAST 34th STREET NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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POLICE OFFICERS! The Gun That Saved 
Bat Masterson’s Life Can Now Save Yours! 


the New DELUXE FIOM ARM 
S _|| DERRINEDR 


‘wt 








.22 SHORT, LONG 
IONG RIFLE Cab” 924.95 - 38 SPECIAL CAL $34.95 


Now you can carry a AA gun. Many officers have 
saved their own lives when the chips were down by 
being able to come up with that old ace in the hole. 





Special Advantages and Features. 


1. No cylinder bulge, easy to conceal. 

2. Can be worn with special under pants holster or inside dress coat pocket. 

3. By inverting Derringer in the hand makes a wonderful Brass Knuckle. 

4. Only pistol that can fire a 38 special tear gas shell successfully. Does 
away with the balky fountain pen gas pistol. 

5. Can be switched from tear gas shells to live 38 special ammo in 15 
seconds. 

6. Little recoil with the powerful police .38 special ammo because of the 
one piece all steel construction. 

7. Ballistically more powerful than the standard 2” detective special revol- 
vers as there is no gas pressure escape from a cylinder. Actually more 
powerful than the 4’ bbl. Revolver by Chronograph tests. 

8. Can be worn in a special spring wrist holster for maximum concealment. 

9. Makes a wonderful “Off Duty” gun. All Officers of the Law should carry 
a weapon when not on duty. Avoids embarrassing situations in case of 
trouble. 

10. Never before a Police Weapon in a Police caliber at such a low price. 
No officer can afford to be without one as a 2nd gun. 
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Reviews 


Patterns In Criminal Homicide. By Marvin §. 
Wolfgang. University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 413 pp. $8. 

It has generally been thought that because murder 
is an intensely emotional situation in which a man 
“who has always behaved in a perfectly normal manner 
except for the few seconds in his life when the murder 
is committed,” we can hardly predict this outburst. 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, « specialist in criminology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, implies that this belief is 
not applicable to most Philadelphia offenders nor to 
offenders in criminal homicide generally. He found 
that a large percentage of offenders had observable 
emotional or behavioral traits that were other than 
normal or had been previously in conflict with the law. 
Furthermore, he found that the victim, as well as the 
offender, often had a previous record of contact with 
the law. 

“Patterns in Criminal Homicide” is a statistical and 
sociological analysis of 588 victims and 621 offenders 
involved in criminal homicide in the city of Philadelphia 
between January 1, 1948 and December 31, 1952. The 
files of the Homicide Squad of the Philadelphia Police 
Department furnished the basis for this study. 

The discussion of what the author calls victim-pre- 
cipitated homicides is especially important his mentor, 
Thorsten Sellin, notes in the introduction. From an 
examination of previous arrest records, he found that 
two out of three offenders and almost half of the vic- 
tims had such a record and that in such instances about 
half of the offenders and over a third of the victims 
had previous records for aggravated assault. 

Inasmuch as most studies of homicide and murder 
consist of a statistical analysis of multitudes of killers 
and detailed psychiatric observations of selected 
groups, the relationship of the selected to the multitudes 
often leaves room for doubt so far as conclusions are 
concerned. This volume, however, breaks new ground 
in uncovering the relationship between victim and 
offender as mutually interacting participants. 

“Because criminal homicide is a crime against the 
person,” Dr. Wolfgang writes, “it is a meaningful ques- 
tion to ask whether the offender of such a crime has 
been arrested previously, and particularly if he has 
been arrested for other and lesser offenses against the 
person. If offenders in criminal homicide often began 
their criminality by committing minor offenses which 
led up to the major crime of homicide, perhaps some 
clue to homicide prevention and control may be at- 
tained.” 

Many of the persons previously arrested in Philadel- 
phia were convicted but given relatively light sentences 
“and probably little constructive attention.” If, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Wolfgang, homicide is the apex built 
upon previous crimes of assault, attempts are warranted 
in the direction of early recognition and treatment of 
the potential homicide offenders. _ Irving B. Zeichner 
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Eliminate electrical troubles... 
Equip your vehicles 
with new Leece-Neville 

two-piece 

Alternator-Generators ——k 





ee 


New Standard 
Type 
No. A001-2002AA Ss _ ae 


with built-in Silicon 
rectifier-—60 Amp L-N ALTERNATOR SYSTEMS ARE AVAILABLE AS FACTORY- INSTALLED 


rating, 19 lbs. ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT ON ALMOST ALL NEW VEHICLES. 


€ @€L 
ot!'V wera, 

















° < 
o* € 
pee vehicle with accessories that require heavy elec- va » 
trical output, such as two-way radios, sirens, warning > ecece- t 
lights . . . any vehicle that performs a heavy task at speeds . - Zz 
too slow to permit a “heavy-duty” generator to keep the .% ews e 2 
battery charged . . . or any vehicle making frequent stops 3 Y 
with motor idling . . . definitely needs a Leece-Neville *. rn a . 
alternator-generator system! Here’s why! Since 190? 
Heavy electrical loads, frequent stops or prolonged idling - For more information, contact your local L-N Distributor or mail 
of vehicles equipped with “heavy-duty” DC generators , the coupon below : 
pull batteries down and wear out other electrical com- i 
ponents fast. The result is unnecessary down-time, dis- § ey eee er 
. ‘ ; DEPT. ML-5— CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
rupted schedules, high maintenance expense. t 
r] DD Send literature on L-N Alternators 
Leece-Neville alternators keep batteries charged at all g SS FO SIE ORS ON ee 
times, provide adequate output with engine idling, and are [Type of Service - : : soos 
unaffected by high-speed operations. Constant voltage t wame aoe TITLE mee 
level control improves the performance and life of all elec- i ADDRESS ol tas et ey 
trical units on the vehicle. And, best of all, L-N alternators ; one — " 
actually cost no more than most “heavy-duty” generators! g — ie aaa 
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A Power Company’s 
Private Radio System 


Secode selective signaling has paid 
off handsomely for one of the 
country’s largest power utilities. 


The Problem 


Every truck in their fleet is radio 
equipped. Each truck carries a two- 
man crew. Normally, crews are 
away from their trucks except while 
traveling between jobs. Until Secode 
selective signaling was installed, 
there was no simple reliable way to 
call crews working on jobs some 
distance from the truck. 

Many power company trucks still 
carry an extra man simply to attend 
the radio . . . an unnecessary ex- 
pense for fleets equipped with 
Secode. 

In an effort to solve the problem, 
several types of signaling devices 
were tried before this company 
heard about Secode. They were all 
unsatisfactory because of low code 
capacity, high maintenance and lack 
of reliability. 


The Solution 


When Secode single tone dial-oper- 
ated digital decoders were installed 
in the vehicles together with special 
alarm units for blowing the horn 
automatically at six second intervals, 
the problem was solved. All crews 
can be singly or collectively recalled 
from the job at will. False and 
missed calls are a thing of the past. 


ADVANTAGES 9F SECODE 


Only with Secode selective signaling 
could the user get the most out of 
his mobile radio system. Only Se- 
code offered system integrity, large 
code capacity and minimum main- 
tenance at a very nominal cost. 
Only Secode « Tes a system that 
keeps working when tubes, tuning, 
and voltages are off peak. Secode 
equipment meets OCDM (formerly 
FCDA) specifications for selective 
signaling gear. Under these specifi- 
cations, it is eligible for matching 
funds. 

If you would like to learn more 
about this and the many other ap- 
plications for Secode selective sig- 
naling, call your nearest Secode 
engineering representative or drop 
us a note. Please address Dept. 374. 


SECODE 
CORPORATION 


The new name of 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS, INC 
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»SELECTIVE CONTROL DEVICES 


Police 
Unions 


by Judge Irving B. Zeichner 


“There is no right to strike against 
the public safety by anybody, any- 
where, any time,’ said Governor Cal- 
vin Coolidge of Massachusetts during 
the Boston police strike of 1919. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, agreed. 

The police strike was a stepping- 
stone to the White House for the gov- 
ernor, but a tragedy for the people. It 
evidenced the dangers inherent in a 
civilized community without organized 
law enforcement. 

According to one account: “Little 
groups of irresponsible hoodlums con- 
gregated on street corners and com- 
menced their pranks. Soon the more 
venturesome began removing spare 
tires from cars and knocking off the 
hats of pedestrians .. . A trolley car 
was held up and stoned by a mob and 
the passengers were forcibly ejected. 
Rapidly what had been a vague spirit 
of mischief . . . turned into rioting. 
Windows were smashed in stores and 
the goods were seized, fruit stands 
were overturned and the primitive in- 
stinct to destroy was let loose.” 






When law and order returned, at 
least eight people were dead and 
nearly one hundred injured. The state 
militia patrolled the city. 

What projected the subject of police 
unions onto the front pages forty 
years later was a decision by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
a union expelled from the A.F.L.-C.10. 
on charges of gangsterism and cor- 
ruption, to picket New York police 
stations in connection with an organi- 
zation drive of all police departments 
in the nation. 

According to a story in Newsweek, 
James R. Hoffa, head of the Team- 
sters, was a cop-hater. “I got a record 
as long as your arm,” he was quoted 
as saying. “I was hit so many times 
with night sticks and clubs that I can't 
even remember where the bruises are.” 

Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy announced, in accepting the 
Teamsters challenge, that any police- 
man who joined a labor union would 
be fired for violating department regu- 
lations. He added, “If the police are 
unionized, I advise the people not to 
waste their money paying the police 
commissioner a salary. Hoffa would be 
the police commissioner .. .” 

What would happen if the police, 
themselves members of a Hoffa local, 
were called upon to guard a Teamsters 
picket line? Hoffa’s New York lieuten- 
ant had in fact indicated that the ob- 
ject of throwing a picket line around 
police headquarters was to cut off de- 
liveries of oil and other supplies. 

“Kennedy can freeze in his office,” 
he warned. 

The image of Teamster mastery over 
the biggest of all police forces caused 
great concern throughout the country. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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"Calling Americas No.1 police car... 


It’s hard to remember when 
Ford was not America’s best- 
selling police car. Year in, year 
out, the men who enforce Amer- 
ica’s laws have overwhelmingly 
chosen Ford. 

And this year Ford brings you 
an even safer, stronger, hot per- 
forming police car. There's elec- 
trifying power in Ford’s new 
Interceptor V-8 .. . reserved for 
police work only. There's greater 
peace of mind in the surrounding 
safety of Ford’s husky, wide-base 


frame and Lifeguard safety fea- 
tures. There’s extra “beef” in the 
built-for-keeps “Inner Ford.” 
And, of course, there’s the wel- 
comed economy of Ford's 4000- 
mile oi] changes and aluminized 
mufflers that last twice as long. 
This year as in the past, more 
state law enforcement agencies 
have bought Fords than any 
other make. Very siunply, because 
Ford gives you more police car 
for your money. 


59 FORD POLICE CAR 
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Replacement parts immediately available . CUSHMAN MO TORS 








CUSHMAN 
780 TRUCKSTER. 


...@ municipal favorite for 
Super Economy 


The Cushman 780 Truckster already has been installed in many 
cost-conscious police departments because it is unequalled for 
parking control and parking meter service-—and does scores of 
other jobs——all at an unequalled economy figure. 

Powered by the Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine, the Truckster has 
an 800 pound payload capacity and operates at a cost of less than 
a penny per mile. It’s extremely easy to handle and maneuver. 
And now, the new 1959 models incorporate no less than a dozen 
important advances for still greater performance, safety and ease 
of operation. They include: 


e Constant mesh transmission e Tapered roller bearings on 
and improved clutch all wheels 

e Hydraulic, internal expanding e Heavy-duty automotive-type 
brakes on all wheels wheel rims 

e Independently operated e 12-volt lighting system with 
parking brake sealed beam headlight 


All-fiber glass cab with side curtains available as optional equip- 
ment. Wide variety of body styles offered to fit your specific needs. 
Electric starter also available. 
See your dealer for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 
or write for new FREE booklet today 
998 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dealer inquiries invited : 
Please send complete information on the 780 Truckster. 


' 
: 
Ci CUSHMAN } jane ) 
MOTORS | apprEss a Se 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation : CITY STATE a 
Lincoln, Nebraska Geeoseeseeeeseseeesseseseceaaasd 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
abortion on her. It is then dis- 
covered that the girl was not 
pregnant. Could there be any prose. 
cution? 


. Yes. It is not essential for a convic- 


tion of attempt to cause a miscar- 
riage, that pregnancy of the woman 
be proven. If the party feared that 
the woman might have been preg- 
nant, and took any means to per- 
form an abortion, they are guilty, 
although the woman was not preg- 
nant. 


Q. Is it legal for a druggist to sell any 


oO, 


© 


or © P 


- 


o> 


drugs which would cause abortion? 


. No, it is a misdemeanor. 
. If a man knew his wife had had 


an abortion performed on herself, 
could he testify against her? 


. No, there was no physical injury to 


him or the children. 
If a man performed an abortion on 
his wife, could she testify against 
him for the crime? 


. Yes. It would be considered physi- 


cal injury to herself. 


. Could a girl testify against a doctor 


who performed an abortion on her? 


. Certainly. 
. If a woman was dying as a result 


of an abortion, would you take a 
confession from her? 


. No, you would take a Dying Dec- 


laration from her. Confessions are 
taken from defendants. 


. How long a period of time must 


elapse after conception before an 
illegal abortion could be performed? 


. No specific time. Doctors have held 


that there is a life immediately 
after conception. However, there 
should be some sort of a fetus pres- 
ent in the womb. 


. If a doctor performed a i2gal abor- 


tion and ‘he woman diev a* a re- 
sult, would there be any wges 
preferred against him? 


. No, it would be in the perforinance 


of his profession. 


. What evidence would you look for 


at a doctor’s office if you were in- 
vestigating a charge that he had 
performed an illegal abortion? 


- You would look for cathiters, 


probes, certain drugs, etc. Although 
most doctors would be likely to 
have all these materials and you 
would have to be well advised as to 
what was necessary to seize as evi- 
dence. 


. What grade of crime is an acces- 


sory after the fact to an abortion? 


. Misdemeanor. 
. Before going to a doctor’s office to 


look for evidence, would you se- 
cure a search warrant or would 
you not? 


. Yes, it would be good policy, al- 


though if the doctor had immediate 
control over the office and he was 
arrested, it would not be necessary. 
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THE WORLD 
WILL SMILE WITH YOU 


Why not spread a little of that top-of- 
the-world feeling around? You'll find it’s 
good public relations . . . besides, you'll 
have plenty of reason to smile when you 
know that you’re the snarpest cop on the 
force. 

To help keep you looking your sharpest, 
Ellis Mills makes the most handsome and 
hardest wearing uniform fdbrics avail- 
able. For example, the Ellis 30 oz. Beaver 


40 East 34th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


is perfect material for a really fine over- 
coat. Nothing stands up to the abuses of 
weather and wear like it, yet stays so 
trim and neat 

Ellis provides a new standard of dura- 
bility and quality. Don’t take our word 
alone. We will be pleased to have Ellis 
samples certified by any recognized tex- 
tile laboratory of your choice. Write or 
call and we will send “’Emberton”’ and 
‘Middlesex’’ uniform samples plus a list 
of leading police uniform manufacturers 
who supply Ellis Quality Fabric 


UNIFORM DIVISION 


MUrray Hill 5-7497 
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The I tigat d The Cri 
Laboratory < 
by Richard O. Arther cl 
J m 
Chapter I Investigator+Crime Laboratory=Solved Crimes ot 
Ep1ror’s Note: Since the inception of Law anp Orpen, it has a crime laboratory can crimes ived. The great 
been our policy to publish ee eee ge geese as majority of crimes can be solved, sre solved, and will P 
pacts rg prog oon ior eae posi Acorn continue to be solved strictly by the investigator's r 
ended last month after appearing in twenty-seven issues. “science” of leg work, questioning, hunches, informants, rn 
This outstanding interrogation work will very soon be experience, long hours. a 
appearing in book form. : The material in this book applies whether you are 
Beginning this month we start another series which also ne tamestientinnn fence é maleer of a ¢ P 
will become part of the “On the Beat” library. Probably a one-man investigative force or a member of a small 
the most outstanding udvancement in police work during police department, or if your department has a complete ” 
the past thirty years has been the establishment and mobile crime laboratory unit. “ 
growth of crime detection laboratories. This volume is intended to indicate some of the de 
Through newspaper articles, Sunday supplements, radio, : eras d in een hich , lab 
television and movies, the public has gained the impression Many areas anc Speciiic ways in whicn & crime labore al 
that almost every crime can be immediately solved by the tory can materially assist the investigator. Each chap- si 
use of science. They naturally expect their local police to ter has been reviewed for accuracy by at least one de 
utilize science to quickly solve crimes, even when science expert in the particular field that is being discussed. 
can really be of no help. ; ; However, the author takes full responsibility for any 
For investigators not to have a basic understanding of oa all sa * cae - , , 
the crime laboratory’s possibilities sets back that depart- and all errors that may appear. cI 
ment’s public relations program as well as the entire police March 17, 1959 al 
profession. Richard O. Arther ti 
There have been dozens of books written on investiga- New York, N. Y. Ww 
tion; there have been many books written for the labora- hi 
tory experts; but this is the first book that explains to 
the investigator in non-technical language just how the 
crime laboratory can help him. el 
One of the principal signs of police professionalism is Ci 
About the Author: Richard O. Arther is Chief In- the use of science in crime detection. Yet, many police tr 
structor, National Training Center of Lie Detection, departments seldom utilize science. Or, if they do, it is su 
57 West 57th Street, New York City; Polygraph Di- Bn . Rioehs” Bes a a hi 
vector, Getentihie Lie Belection limited to just one or two phases of scientific crime de- u 
Inc.; Police Science staff member tection (usually fingerprints and photography) or to th 
at both Brooklyn College and important cases (murder, rape). pl 
Seton Hall University; member The reasons for this failure to utilize science as much 
of he Graduate Sehedt etal, How as possible are many and vary from department to de- 
York University; charter mem- ° : ‘in aidtion he ae a ; ; Ww 
ber and Secretary since its estab- partment. Ihe author is convinced the main reason 1s hi 
lishment in 1954 of the American that the crime laboratory scientists have failed to in- M 
Academy of Polygraph Exami- struct investigators as to just what the crime laboratory a 
ners; fellow of the American can do and, even more important, what it cannot do. ul 
Academy of Forensic Sciences; . , . ‘ : at 
associate member of the Inter- Starting with chapter two, each month this series of fo 
national Association of Chiefs articles will examine one particular phase of a labora- H 
___ Of Police; Police Administration tory’s work from two aspects. First, what the investi- i 
graduate of Michigan State University. gator must do to insure that the crime lab scientist will _ 
Lastly, but which we do not consider to be the ae ew ‘ a in 
tenet af thin cocemestiemente, fr. Arther ts « Con- have the most likely chance of success. Second, what 
tributing Editor of LAW AND ORDER. the investigator can expect to learn from the crime lab. Si 
The first point—the duties and responsibilities of the th 
Author’s Preface investigator—are sometimes improperly carried out. al 
This book is not intended to be an “investigative Hence, the crime lab comes up with “indefinite” or he 
text” in the usual sense. Rather, it assumes that the inconclusive findings. If this happens very often, a T 
reader already has a background in police investigation. mutual antagonism very quickly develops between the cC 
For example, although part of Chapter I reviews investigator and the laboratory men. This situation 
some of the things that are done at the crime scene, it leads to less and less use of the laboratory’s facilities. bi 
does so mainly from the crime laboratory's point of On the other hand, the investigator who has properly be 
view. When discussing protection of the crime scene, | done what he should have with the evidence has the ne 
I assume that basic investigative actions have taken right to expect definite help from the lab in the great bi 
place, such as noting the time of arrival, fast search majority of his cases. N 
for the perpetrator, detaining, separating, and ques- Each month there will be specific information on 
tioning witnesses. what the investigator must do in regard to find- gi 
Nor am I trying to imply by the title of this book ing, collecting, and transporting the type of evidence he 
that only by investigators’ resorting to the facilities of that is being discussed that month. However, there are 
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regardless of the evidence involved or the type of crime. 


Protect the Crime Scene 

A. Limiting People Present 

This means that unauthorized persons should be ex- 
cluded and authorized personnel limited to the mini- 
mum number necessary to carry out correctly the vari- 
ous duties that should be performed. 

Unauthorized persons include newspaper photogra- 
phers and reporters. In the past, they have been known 
to steal important evidence and potential clues, such as 
diaries, photographs, and love letters. No thought 
should ever be given to allowing unauthorized persons 
inside the crime scene area until the police are com- 
pletely finished. 

Equally dangerous is allowing every fellow officer 
access to the crime scene. To permit this is to practically 
guarantee confusion and the possible destruction of evi- 
dence. It takes only one step to push into the ground 
and forever out of sight a slug or cartridge case—pos- 
sibly the only evidence that would ever link the mur- 
derer to the crime. 

B. Who Is In Charge? 

One person should be in complete charge of the 
crime scene, and his orders followed exactly. For ex- 
ample, if it is a department's policy that the first detec- 
tive on the scene is in charge, then all superior officers 
who later appear, including the chief, should report to 
him and ask for orders. 

The system in which the highest ranking officer pres- 
ent is in charge is an invitation to trouble in important 
cases; and in important cases usually you have enough 
troubles without inviting new ones. For as each new 
superior arrives at the scene, immediately placed upon 
him is the assumption that he knows what the facts are, 
that he realizes exactly what has already been accom- 
plished, and what yet needs to be done. 

C. Photograph Before Touching 

A recent New England case the author is familiar 
with involved a newly-wed having an argument with 
his voluptuous brunette wife at five o'clock one after- 
noon. He stomped out of the house and went drinking 
until the bars closed. He returned home, went into the 
attic, and removed from a box that was in a locked 
foot-locker a .45 automatic he stole while in the service. 
He then went downstairs, allegedly placed the gun 
against the left side of his wife’s head as she lay sleep- 
ing, and pulled the trigger. 

The photographs of the victim were most impressive. 
Since her hair covered the entrance hole of the bullet, 
the photograph at bed-level from the left side showed 
absolutely nothing to mar her beauty—from the top of 
her head to the middle of her transparent nightgown. 
The photograph appeared to have been taken by a 
commercial photographer for pin-up purposes. 

However, the photograph from the right side was a 
bit out of the ordinary. Nothing was there to mar her 
beauty from the neck down to her waist. But from the 
neck up, there was just an exposed cavity containing 

bits of brains and some blood, nothing else. No ear. 
No eye. 

Although the husband admitted not having had the 
gun out of the foot-locker for 2 or 3 years, although it 
happened at 2:30 in the morning, although an expert 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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several principles that every investigator must follow, 
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Never hangs or sags when it’s pinned to a Badger Shirt. 
The badge sling support is built from the shoulder 
seam—the way it should be . . . and it’s invisible. 
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Is Your Department Obtaining 


Its Share of Confessions? 


Although there are many disputes about criminals, 
there is general agreement that more of them today 
are “keeping their mouths shut”. 


It appears that most criminals are from Missouri— 
they have to be shown, and correctly interrogated, 
before they will confess. One of the most effective 
ways of showing them is by a lie detector test. 


Police chiefs have reported over 70 per cent 
confessions—when they have used one of their men 
properly trained in both polygraph procedures and 
polygraph interrogation. 


At the National Training Center of Lie Detection 
not only are policemen taught proper polygraph 
procedures, but also 40 hours are devoted to poly- 
graph interrogation. 


If your department is not getting as many con- 
fessions as you would like, write—today—for the 
school builetin. 





National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street - New York 19, N.Y. 
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The finest fixtures for use where conven- 
tional fixtures are subject to breakage . . . 
in all institutions, permanence is a most 
* ECONOMICAL 

50% savings on installation 

66% savings in space 
COMPACT EASY TO MAINTAIN 
Once they're in, they're in to stay! Here's 
your answer to brittle porcelain fixtures 
that damage so easily. Separate lava- 
tories and water closets, or the two-in- 
one fixture. A real money and space saver! 
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ccun WARE gy 
778 BURLWAY ROAD + BURLINGAME, CALIF. 
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Aluminum Plumbing Fixture Corp. 


PPE eT eee ee (From Page 21) 
testified that the gun was fired with the muzzle placed 
next to her skin, his alibi was that he was cleaning the 
gun and it went off accidentally. The jury of 12 “good 
men and true” found him “Not Guilty!” 

“But,” you ask, “Why? How could they?” Well, pos- 
sibly because they were not permitted to see the photo. 
graphs. If they had seen them, the victim would have 
come to “life” in their thinking—she would not have re. 
mained throughout the trial an anonymous person, 
someone they could not feel sorry for since she had no 
meaning for them. 

These two photographs would have completely 
changed all that, but before they were taken a police. 
man lifted up her head while looking for the slug and, 
not finding it, placed her head down again. Since he 
couldn't put it back exactly the same way he found it, 
the judge ruled that the photographs were inadmissible, 

As a general rule, before touching any evidence 
changing the crime scene, first have photographs taken 
in order to establish what the original crime scene was, 

D. Measure Before Touching 

While waiting for the photographer to arrive and/or 
while he takes his shots, a crime scene sketch can be 
started. 

When the photographer is finished, the accurate 
measuring of all distances for the sketch takes place. 
Accurate measuring can only be accomplished by using 
a metal tape measure, yardstick, or ruler. (NEVER 
guess, estimate, or pace off distances. ) 

Measuring is done in order to locate exactly where 
an article was found. This is best done by taking two 
measurements from fixed objects. For example, a car- 
tridge case was 3’2” from the kitchen door jamb and 
4’7” from a point on the floor beneath the south wall 
electrical outlet. Write these measurements on your 
sketch. The spot can be again located almost exactly. 

The on-the-scene sketch is rough. Having it to scale 
is completely unnecessary as long as the basic measure- 
ments are indicated. Keep the number of objects limited 
to what appears to be relevant. Let the photographs 
show all the details. 


Searching for Evidence 

While waiting for the arrival of the photographer 
and, if available, the crime laboratory men, there is a 
natural tendency to start hunting for evidence. More 
than once the lab man has laboriously taken a plaster 
cast of a shoe print, never to find out it belongs to one 
of the in+« ‘gators. Or, the fingerprint man develops 
an excellent print on the basement door, which print 
belongs to the Chief who went into the cellar five min- 
utes before looking for clues. 

Before really searching, it is better to make plans and 
wait uatil the photographer is finished with the obvious. 
Naturally, the photographer stands by in case any- 
thing new is uncovered. The only exception to this is 
when evidence might be either stolen, destroyed, or 
altered while you are waiting. 

If fingerprint evidence is a possibility, and in almost 
every case it is, then the search for latent prints should 
be made immediately after the photographer has fin- 
ished. Here again, it is of the utmost importance that 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Kleinschmidt teletypewriters maintain constant contact, 
in print, between U. S. Army command and field positions 


On the go...bouncing over bunker or beachhead 
... Kleinschmidt teletypewriters accurately, effi- 
ciently send and receive printed messages. Devel- 
oped in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps, these units instantly provide both sender 
and receiver with identical data...printed on 


paper! In recognition of its quality, Kleinschmidt 
equipment is manufactured for the U. S. Army 
under the Reduced Inspection Quality Assurance 
Plan. This kind of proved experience is now avail- 
able for unlimited advances in electronic commu- 
nications for business and industry. 
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the crime scene be fully protected. No one should touch 
or move anything until after the fingerprint man is com. 
pletely finished with his work. Then, and only then, do 
you begin to search for other evidence. 

There are two general rules governing searching, 
First, have a plan on how the search is to be conducted. 
A poor plan is better than no plan. Second, if possible, 
have another team re-search the area. We all know 
from our own experience that we can be looking for 
something specific on the ground, and can't see it. Yet, 
at the same time someone else will easily spot it. 

Whenever a piece of evidence is found, the search 
should immediately come to a complete halt while the 
recorder writes down the time and who found it. This 
new evidence is photographed, measured, and checked 
for fingerprints. The recorder writes this information 
in his notebook, plus who collected the evidence and 
how it is identified (marked). The search then con- 
tinues. This procedure does take time, but it minimizes 
confusion and assures the greatest accuracy. 


Collecting Evidence 

One person should be in charge of picking up and 
marking all evidence after it has been photographed 
and measured from two fixed points. This person be- 
comes the first one to actually touch it and, therefore, 
he is the first person in the “chain of custody.” 

The chain of custody must be established when the 
case goes to trial. The prosecutor must prove that this 
slug, fingerprint, or whatever the evidence may be, is 
the piece of evidence claimed. 

Everyone who had custody must be able to prove 
from whom, how, and when he got possession of the 
evidence; what he did with it while it was in his cus- 
tody; and to whom, how, and when he passed on the 
evidence. 

This is easily accomplished by keeping a record of 
this information in your case notebook and always get- 
ting a receipt whenever passing the evidence on to 
someone else. (Items, except guns, can be mailed regis- 
tered, return receipt. ) 


Necessity for a Thorough Search 

You usually only get one chance to find and preserve 
evidence. It may be removed by others, such as the de- 
fendant, souvenir hunters, curious people, unauthorized 
personnel. 

Evidence, such as a footprint in the mud, may be 
erased by weather. It may be organic and subject to 
decomposition or rot, thus changing with the passage of 
time. You must be thorough. When collecting evidence, 
it is better to collect too much than not enough. 

Obtain evidence as soon as possible—it will probably 
be too late if you return at a later date. For example, in 
homicide cases the deceased is usually buried within 
seventy-two hours. It becomes embarrassing to have to 
exhume a body in order to take fingerprints, obtain 
samples of hair, collect fingernail scrapings. These 
things all should have been done at the autopsy. 


Transporting Evidence 
There are as many ways of transporting evidence as 
there are types of evidence. The three main points to 
remember are that the evidence must be properly 
marked, the chain of custody not broken, and the right 
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method used to transport the article. Each of the follow- 
ing chapters will explain how to mark and transport the 


particular type of evidence being discussed. PRXFTECT 
Conclusion 
Many thousands of words have been written on each LIFE and EQUIPMENT 


of the above topics. This chapter is merely a short 






























summary of the main points to remember. 

The investigator must correctly perform the above ‘ Equip all your 
steps if the crime lab is to function to its fullest. The ‘Wa police vehicles 
crime laboratory deals in facts, and only those which with RAILWAY 
can be scientifically proved. The success of any labora- _ 

: , FUSEE FLARES. 


tory examination is greatly dependent upon the skill 
and care exercised in the original collection and preser- 
vation of evidence. rl VL 

If important evidence is never discovered by the in- ws) BURNS 
vestigators, or if discovered it is improperly handled IN ALL 
before it gets to the lab, the crime lab has little chance gaa 25: 
of success. 

I believe all of us would pick a bunch of sandlotters 
to beat a major league baseball team—if the major 
leaguers were not permitted to wear gloves and were No other warning 
limited to using broken bats. signal gives the protection of rail- 
road fusee flares. Fusee flares can be placed 





It is up to you as the investigator to supply the 


gloves and good bats your crime lab men need. The any distance from the danger area giving 
laboratory scientist can only work on the evidence early warning to approaching motorists. 
which the investigator gives him. He is not a mind Available in three self lighting sizes — 15, 
reader; he can’t formulate nor produce evidence. 20 and 30 minute flares. 


Contact your equipment dealer or write: 
Signal Fiare Div., — Standard Ry. Fusee Corp. 


. P. O. Box 30-L Needham fsights 94, Mass. 
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Crime laboratory men will work much harder and 
longer for those investigators who give them what they 
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Police Unions. . (From Page 16) 


“New York’s Finest’’ was a body of 
24,000 men, with mounted troops, 
police boats, helicopters, etc. This 
was the strong right arm of municipal 
government. 

In the face of an outraged public, 
the Teamster drive collapsed. The 
police line organizations, nursing old 
complaints about what they regarded 
as inadequate grievances procedures 
in the department, endeavored to take 
up the slack. 

Mr. Kennedy points to the city char- 
ter which states that the police com- 
missioner shall have cognizance and 
control of the government, adminis- 


tration, disposition and discipline of 
the department. He feels that the 
police, representing the sovereign 
power of the state, must be impartial 
and not subservient to any labor boss 
or any other outside influence. He 
feels, too, that discipline would be less 
than adequate in a _ semi-military 
group such as the police if his deci- 
sions were appealable. 

The Patrolmen’s Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, some 18,000 strong, state that 
the “P.C.”" wants to be the judge of 
the propriety of the P.B.A. grievances 
against him. They resent having to go 
to him with a hat-in-hand attitude. 
They want an agency outside the de- 
partment to hear grievances. 





DON’T LET YOUR EYES TAKE A BEATING 





PROTECT THEM WITH 
RAY-BAN G-15 SUN GLASSES 


When you’re outdoors all day, your 
eyes take a terrific beating from the 
harsh glare of the sun. Protect them 
with Ray-Ban G-15 Sun Glasses. 
Worn by law enforcement officers 
everywhere. The neutral gray G-15 
lens kills highway glare and lets you 
see everything in true, natural Colors. 

Made from fine Bausch & Lomb 
optical glass, Ray-Ban lenses are 
ground-and-polished-to-curve for 


clear, undistorted edge-to-edge vi- 
sion. Ask for them by name wherever 
quality glasses are sold— Ray-Ban, 
the most distinguished name in sun 
glasses. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester 2, New York. 
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The Superior Officers Council, con. 
sisting of 5,000 officers above the rank 
of patrolman, are in accord with the 
P.B.A. view that too much power js 
vested in one man. They are joined by 
the Police Lieutenants Benevolent As. 
sociation and the Captains Endovw- 
ment Association. Thus all the line 
organizations, while not acting in con- 
cert, are of one mind that some sort 
of grievance machinery is needed out- 
side the department. 

What are the grievances? One big 
gripe is the disposition of so-called 
civilian complaints. 

Line representatives claim that any 
charge against an officer, be it by a 
child or even a criminal, invariably 
brings about a demotion before oppor- 
tunity for denial. The retention of rec- 
ords of unfounded charges in an offi- 
cer’s file throughout his career may 
affect promotions and assignments, let 
alone general fitness records. They are 
said to have caused many an officer to 
be shifted to the outer reaches of New 
York’s 319 square miles of pavement. 
However, the Commissioner has stead- 
fastly refused to honor » quests for the 
destruction of such records on the 
ground that they constitute puplic 
property. 

The P.B.A. and other line organi- 
zations are formed for the mutual aid 
and protection of police officers. They 
seek to improve the welfare, conditions 
and common interest of their mem- 
bers, but lay no claim to being unions. 

A survey by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, most of 
whom, like Commissioner Kennedy, 
are up from the ranks, acknowledged 
that there is cause for the average 
policeman to be dissatisfied with his 
conditions of employment and _ that 
wages, working hours, pensions and 
other benefits usually lagged behind 
private industry. But, as the respon- 
sibility of the police was to “enforce 
the law without fear or favor or pre- 
judice,” it concluded that union mem- 
bership was contrary to the _ basic 
nature of police duties. 

This report noted that police unions 
existed in sixty-five cities and that all 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. charters for such unions 
specifically prohibited strikes. But it 
described unionization as operating 
against the police in the long fight to 
win public recognition as members of 
a profession. END 





Traffic Articles 
Have you solved a traffic problem 
in your town or city? Why not 
write us a 500 word article describ- 
ing the condition and what you did 
to correct it. Send us pictures too, 
if possible. Your article will be an 





entry for the Traffic Award. 
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Needs and Problems in Delinquency 


Prevention and Control 


by Capt. Michael S. Wolke 


Director, Youth Aid Bureau, Milwaukee Police 
Department 


Tie PROBLEM Of coping with juvenile crime is increas- 
ing. We are learning, through the experience of other 
police departments and police officers, that the prob- 
lem is a complex and changing one. 

The techniques and precedures we have set up to 
deal with adult offenders are not applicable, or are 
inadequate in dealing with juvenile offenders. Effective 
interrogation techniques are not the same; investigative 
methods are not the same; narcotics and sexual prob- 
lems involving juveniles require the application of dif- 
ferent techniques to handle effectively; the finger print- 
ing of juveniles is a problem of considerable magnitude 
in itself; even the law relating to juveniles is different. 

What is done with a juvenile when you apprehend 
and take him into custody? What kind of records do 
you keep on juveniles? To whom are they available 
and when? Are they complying with the law? What 
techniques do you use to prevent juvenile violations as 
contrasted with the methods your department uses to 
prevent adult crime? I could ask many more questions 
to point up the differences in the problem of efficiently 
coping with adult crime and adult offenders and that 
of coping efficientiy with juvenile crime and juvenile 
offenders. 

This is a problem of effective law enforcement. It 
has nothing to do with the social implications of the 
subject. It requires specialized law enforcement train- 
ing, knowledge and methods. 


The Role of Law Enforcement 

Law enforcement’s responsibility to a community is 
probably greater than that of any other official agency. 
There are few, if any, other agencies which could suc- 
cessfully operate without police cooperation and as- 
sistance. 

It is imperative, therefore, that prevention must be 
as definite a police function as that of detection and ap- 
prehension. It is possible that some enforcement 
agencies have not had a clear concept of the work they 
may do in delinquency prevention and others have 
been seriously handicapped by lack of experienced per- 
sonnel, 

Huge population shifts and consolidation of cities and 
villages have added to enforcement problems. Many 
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towns of 5,000 to 50,000 several years ago are now cities 
with ten to twenty times the original population. Local 
enforcement agencies have had difficulty in meeting 
the problems occasioned by this increase. The 40 to 45% 
increase in the child population since the last census in 
1950 has not helped the situation either. 

Proper discharge of police obligations and responsi- 
bilities requires dealing with the individual law violator 
whose conduct menaces public health and safety, and 
close observation of places and conditions which may be 
regarded as breeding places for crime and delinquency. 
When these are discovered, police in cooperation with 
the prosecutors and judges must work for their correc- 
tion or elimination. Law enforcement officers are in a 
better position than any other agency to discover the 
existence of harmful influences and to recognize chil- 
dren who are potential or actual delinquents, and those 
who are victims of neglect or abuse. 

In dealing with the juvenile offender or the pre- 
delinquent, police must constantly bear in mind that 
there may be other community agencies officially con- 
cerned with the child. These include the schools, the 
juvenile court with its probation staff, child guidance 
clinics, child welfare and other social agencies. A part 
of law enforcement’s responsibility in delinquency pre- 
vention includes reference to appropriate agencies that 
can help the child. 

The American home is recognized as the most vital 
force in the prevention of delinquency, but when the 
home fails, the juvenile frequently becomes a police 
problem. 

The nation is disturbed by many indications of an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. Law enforcement must 
assume a more important role in the field of practical 
delinquency prevention. It must constantly be borne in 
mind that juveniles should be handled differently from 
adult offenders. Most juvenile delinquents, for all their 
seeming toughness, are still immature boys and girls 
lacking in judgment. They need understanding and 
guidance rather than punishment. They need help in 
getting straightened out and will usually respond to a 
person showing a genuine interest in them. The success- 
ful officer in dealing with a juvenile will temper firm- 
ness with friendliness and offer guidance and counsel. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The assignment is not as difficult as it may appear on 
the surface. 

There has already been considerable change of atti- 
tude on the part of children toward police officers. 
Police, themselves, are largely responsible for this 
change. Uniformed officers assigned to school crossings 
have won the admiration, friendship and respect of 
children. Through public education, by police, very few 
parents use the vicious and extremely unfair threat of 
“Tll call a policeman if you don’t behave,” to obtain 
obedience from their children. Such threats create fear 
and antipathy which may remain with the individual 
subconsciously throughout life. 

In a day’s work the law enforcement officer may be 
called upon to perform various tasks; to do something 
for a small child whose mother is drunk on the streets, 
apprehend a boy who has stolen a bicycle or run away 
from home, take a girl out of a shady establishment, 
protect a family of children alone in a house at night, 
take immediate action about a gang of boys destroying 
street lights or windows, report a neglected or sick or 
injured child or take some action about a child who is 
being maliciously abused. 

These various activities bring the officer into contact 
with many phases of community life. It places some 
serious responsibilities on his shoulders, but at the same 
time gives him an opportunity to be a friend to individ- 
uals in trouble. 

It is important that he be acquainted with community 
resources, such as the Juvenile Court, the probation 
officers, the social agencies, the health agencies and 
hospitals. It is also important that he have some knowl- 
edge of legal structure and laws pertaining to the pro- 
tection of children. The law enforcement agency cannot 
be a treatment agency, so it is necessary that it know 
where and how to secure help for those who need aid 
and protection. An officer may frequently have to make 
the decision as to whether a child should be detained 
overnight or taken home. He may need help with this, 
and certainly the method by which the child is placed 
in detention should be worked out in detail and thor- 
oughly understood by all concerned. 

The more an officer is acquainted with the spirit 
and intent of juvenile court laws and procedures, and 
the constitutional rights of a child, the better he can fit 
into a program relating to children, and the more valu- 
able a contribution he can make. 

The officer is in position to know a great deal about 
conditions in a community which hurt young people, 
and should have a voice in helping eliminate or control 
such things. He should feel some responsibility toward 
calling community leaders’ attention to harmful condi- 
tions. The American police officer has a reputation for 
being a friend to people, not someone to be feared and 
avoided. The more he is considered an understanding 
friend of young people, the more valuable he will be in 
helping them keep out of trouble, or helping them when 
they do get in trouble. 
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Other agencies in a community, especially the juve- 
nile court, school and social agencies should bear ip 
mind the law enforcement officer's role in the area of 
neglect and delinquency, and not only cooperate fully 
with him, but make him a partner in their work, bring 
him in on plans and the discussion of problems. 

Let us look at some of the specific problem areas 
which concern all divisions of law enforcement. 


Need for Greater Emphasis on Juvenile 
Control 

Appalling is the fact that somewhere in this country 
a jail door slams 315 times a day behind some youth, 
This totals up to 115,000 times a year. With the growth 
in population and the fact that serious delinquency is 
increasing five percent more than the growth in popv- 
lation, the jail door will slam 163,000 times in 1960, 
Every slam of that door spells heartbreak to families, 
distrust to the home, and a dreadful loss to the com- 
munity and the overall economy of the nation. It is 
necessary to recognize that the lockup, jail or detention 
facility is the end result of a long sequence of events in 
the life of a juvenile. 

Are these events serious? They certainly are! Let's 
look at the record. Of the 29,121 arrests for auto theft in 
1957, 74.6% were committed by youths under 18 years 
of age and amounted to about eighty million dollars in 
loss to car owners. Fifty-six percent of all burglaries in 
the nation were committed by youths under the age of 
18, causing a twenty-nine million dollar loss to society 
in terms of merchandise and cash. One county in a mid- 
western state rated sixth worst in the nation and, with 
the poorest record, had sixteen accidents all of which 
were attributable to teen-agers and all due to drinking. 
These cases cannot be looked upon lightly. 

Statistics from the Children’s Bureau show that about 
5% of all juveniles are involved in juvenile misdemean- 
ors and only 2% become progressively delinquent. Up 
to this point, we have actually little service to offer and 
we do not have at present a great many police officers 
trained to do juvenile work. However, it is recognized 
that the total police protection of the nation, insofar as 
the adult population is concerned, is set up to handle 
only one point nine percent (1.9%) of the adult popu- 
lation who are involved in crime which is one tenth 
percent less than the juvenile number. In other words, 
only one and nine tenths percent of the adult population 
become involved in crime whereas although only one 
out of eight juveniles who are apprehended for a juve- 
nile crime actually is incarcerated for that crime, still 
2% of the juvenile population is incarcerated. And for 
the adult population we have tremendous resources in 
terms of traffic squads, vice squads, road patrol, interro- 
gation, radio, park police, county police, federal bureaus 
and international and inter-state agencies. At best the 
largest police agencies can look only towards a juvenile 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Plebe Police 


by Harold Helfer 


IF you should ever happen to be in Berwyn Heights, 
Md., you will probably notice that some of the police- 
men certainly seem mighty young. 

The reason for this is—they are. If they appear to be 
just high school kids—that’s what they are. 

The town of Berwyn Heights has established a Police 
Cadet Corps. It is open to the town’s teen agers, boys 
16-20. They help the regular officers with their regular 
routine procedures and learn police work from the 
ground up. 

Says Police Chief George Lauterback: “They're a big 
help. I don’t know what we ever did without them.” 

They help direct traffic at important intersections, 
handle the driving of police cruisers, learn how to re- 
ceive and transmit police radio messages. 

Just for the benefit of these “plebe police,” the town 
has instituted special traffic tickets. They are not actual 
warrants or arrest summonses, but they warn the motor- 
ist that a traffic offense has been committed. The public 
appreciates these “warning tickets” because they've 
been spared the consequences of an actual summons, 
and at the same time, it gives the embryonic officers 
the experience in making out actual summonses. 

There are two reasons why Berwyn Heights has em- 
barked on its Police Cadet Corps system. One is that 
this will be an obviously excellent source from which to 
recruit men for its regular force. 

Most important, though, is the second reason. It lines 
up the youngsters “on the side of the law” instead of 
putting them in the “juvenile delinquents’ camp.” 


Cadets checking in at police headquarters. L. to R. Frank 
Haerer, Steve Scoville, Tom Hook, Calvin Foster, Geo. 
Lauterback. 
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“And all it cost us,” says Police Commissioner Wil- 
liam Corcoran, “was $100. That was for the five uni- 
forms.” 

Commissioner Corcoran is so pleased with the way 
the cadet corps has been working out that he is plan- 
ning on more than doubling it. At present there are five 
cadets. The commission expects to ultimately increase 
this to twelve. That will give Berwyn Heights more 
cadet policemen than regular officers. The regular force 
is composed of eight men. 

Proof of the success of the program, as far as the 
commission is concerned, is the attitude of the other 
youngsters in town to these cadets. At first the teen- 
agers razzed the “junior cops” and kidded them to a 
“fare-thee-well,” but now this has all but disappeared. 
Now, as a matter of fact, there is a waiting list of other 
teen-agers who'd like to join the corps. 

Any teen-ager who has reached the age of 16 is 
eligible to join the police cadets. There is a regular ap- 
plication form to fill out. 

Each cadet spends one evening a week with the 
police force. Much of the time is spent actually cruising 
around with a regular officer on duty in a police car, 
to get an authentic policeman’s view of police work on 
its most fundamental level. They also handle church 
crossings on Sundays. 

Every Sunday all the cadets get together for some pis- 
tol practicing on the police range. The cadets are not 
armed, but this teaches them pistol handling in general. 
As much emphasis is placed on the safety features of 

(Continued on Page 52) 


A police cadet being admired—badge and all. Steve 
Scoville and sister Linda. 
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Delinquency Control......... (From Page 28) 
bureau or in most cities a single police officer assigned 
to do juvenile work. 

Thus it is seen that juvenile control is necessary and 
that the facts themselves show that a problem does 
exist which needs specialized police service in order 
to cope with and insure the investment we have in 
young people. 


Need for Police Help to Young Offenders 

The police witness firsthand the continuous tragedy 
of delinquent youth caught in the vicious cycle of ar- 
rest, court and commitment. To them, the need to re- 
duce this waste of young lives and avoid the risk of 
failure by courts and correctional institutions, when- 
ever possible, is clear. 

Almost every community has a police department 
which can become a valuable resource to help youth in 
trouble. There is no other government agency whose 
purpose is so intimate. elated in day to day work to 
the problem of juvenii: :2linquency. Many police de- 
partments have the will to serve youth but lack both 
the organization and trained personnel to do so effec- 
tively. They should be encouraged and helped to de- 
velop a special unit to handle cases of young offenders. 
Where a separate unit is not feasible one or more 
officers can be trained and assigned to do this work. 

The sense of not being wanted or belonging develops 
hostile feelings which impel many young people into 
delinquent acts. Often their most desperate need is for 
a friend whom they can trust and respect. The juvenile 
officer has a unique opportunity to fill this need. 


Need for Greater Respect for Law and the 
Law Enforcement Officer 
Proper respect for the laws of the nation, the state, 
the county and the municipality, and for the officers 
charged with enforcing such laws might well be in- 
cluded in every program of teaching, and should be a 
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part of the “thinking” and acting of every worker in a 
juvenile program. Any encouragement of juveniles to 
disregard the advice, the warning and the instructions 
of law enforcement officers is dangerous to the safety 
and future welfare of the community. 


Administratien of Parole and Probation 
Systems 

It is generally recognized that parole and probation 
are constructive and desirable systems and devices in 
the administration of justice, but that poor and inept 
administration of such systems and devices constitutes 
a menace and hindrance to a program of judicial ad- 
ministration. All such systems should be administered 
by carefully selected, well qualified and _ properly 
trained personnel in adequate numbers. Systems of 
parole and probation should be developed to assure 
adequate supervision of a person placed on probation 
or parole. 

Restraint Laws 

Since the police are on duty twenty-four hours per 
day, any restriction on the authority of the police to 
apprehend and at least temporarily restrain a juvenile 
or youth who is engaged in activities against the inter- 
ests of society, is a handicap which the community 
should not tolerate. Even in instances where the restric- 
tion on police officers is that they must first get the 
authority of some judge or other court officer before an 
arrest can be made, there is a failure to take into con- 
sideration the fact that police are constantly on duty 
while such court officials are frequently not available. 
In all cases where detention of a person of juvenile 
court age is necessary, the juvenile should be taken as 
soon as possible to the juvenile detention home. 


Unavailability of Juvenile Court Records to 
Police 
Police organizations are legally constituted agencies 
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and whenever the juvenile court record is kept from the 
police department, in many instances, there results a 
handicap to the department in its function of protecting 
the community. Such records should be available on an 
equal basis to the police department as they are to any 
other legal or extra-legal agency in the community. The 
safety of the community and, on occasions, the internal 
security of the country justify this procedure. 
Prohibition Against Taking Fingerprints 

It should be recognized that the taking of fingerprints 
does not involve any stigma or the stigma comes from 
the offense committed and the prosecutive steps under- 
taken. For purposes of identification, the protection of 
the innocent and the completion of records, finger- 
printing of offenders who are taken into custody, re- 
gardless of their age, should be a regular procedure. 

The Problem of the Repeater 

The problem of the delinquent recidivist is of major 
degree in the field of law enforcement and if we are to 
give our citizens the protection they deserve and are 
entitled to, and if we are to succeed in our attempt to 
be of aid to delinquent children, we must face this 
problem squarely in the face and find the remedy or 
medicine that will reduce the number of repeater de- 
linquents to a minimum. 


Need for Uniform and Adequate Records 
Juvenile statistics bandied about in the press in ar- 
ticles and even in the U. S. Senate are at best educated 
guesses and at worst downright confounding. The sad 
fact of the matter is that only a very small number of 
police departments in the entire nation make specific 
reports on illegal juvenile acts, these mainly the large 
cities and some more progressive smaller cities. Even 
the much larger number of Juvenile Court statistical 
reports fail to present anything near a complete picture. 
The interest in obtaining accurate statistics, however, is 
not to prove a newspaper wrong or just to collect data. 
If we had better juvenile records we could not only 
predict some of our periodic juvenile crime problems, 
but also identify the sore spots which are conducive to 
crime and delinquency. 
Need for Definite Policies and Procedures 
Delinquency prevention and control from a_ police 
standpoint involves the participation of every police 
officer—from the detective and plainclothes units down 
to the patrol, traffic and juvenile branches of the depart- 
ment. Accordingly, the entire force, including the ad- 
ministrators, must be concerned with the enforcement 
of laws whose violation is closely correlated with 
increases in juvenile delinquency. For this purpose, a 
well-defined departmental policy must be in force to 
spell out definite procedures and methods of operation. 
END 





Applications Accepted For Police Chief 

The Village of Bloomington, Minn., population 
46,000 is seeking qualified applicants for the position 
of Police Chief. Civil Service system—Salary is open, 
starting up to $8,000.—Age 30-45, professional ex- 
perience in police service with supervisory and ad- 
ministrative experience at least 6 years. For informa- 
tion or application, write to Mr. Raymond T. Olsen, 
Village Manager, 10200 Penn Avenue South, Bloom- 
ington 20, Minn. 
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F ow SERVICES have had such profound 
and far-reaching effects on the com- 
munity as communications, particu- 
larly radio. 

During the past quarter century, we 
have witnessed what easily might be 
called a scientific revoiution in our 
lives, because of startling developments 
in the radio art. We can thank the 
foresightedness of our researchers for 
these tremendous gains—efforts cost- 
ing billions, but providing us with in- 
calculable rewards. 

Much of this progress has depended 
upon, until recently, the vacuum tube. 
It has helped us multiply long-distance 
highways. And recently, we've ac- 
quired a new family of electronic de- 
vices that doesn’t come in tubes. One 
of these is the semiconductor, of which 
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New Frontiers 
In Two-Way 
Communications 


by Lewis Winner 
Communications Consultant 


the transistor is a prominent member. 
Transistors can do most of the things 
vacuum tubes can do, and many other 
things besides. They need only the 
tiniest amounts of power, take up 
little space, and generate little or no 
heat. 

Accelerated research in the transis- 
tor direction has resulted in the de- 
sign of not only extremely efficient 
transistors, but those having unusually 
high powers which function very well 
at high frequencies, a region hereto- 
fore reserved for tubes. Specifically, 
this advancement has become possible 
by scaling down dimensions and im- 
proving the precision in transistor 
fabrication. 

The anticipated steady improvement 
in transistor construction will also 
make it possible to reduce costs. In 
fact, since the art is so young, it is 
generally agreed that we will soon wit- 
ness a major breakthrough in fabrica- 
tion, involving new processes, which 
will further affect cost reduction. When 
this occurs, the low-power tubes will 
have lost the main advantages they 
offer today—lower prices. 

The transistor has also made it pos- 
sible to build compactness in all types 
of mobile radiotelephone systems. Con- 
tributing to this evolution are transis- 
torized accessories, such as power sup- 
plies. One such development, designed 
for 30 or 60-watt mobile two-ways, has 
made it possible to incorporate the 
transmitter, receiver, operating con- 
trols and speaker in a single alumi- 
num alloy case weighing less than 
fifteen pounds, small enough for un- 
derdash mounting. The transistor 
power supply, placed in separate case, 
can be mounted on the vehicle firewall. 

In the drive to build smaller and 
smaller equipment, scientists have also 
found that reduction can be achieved 
by considering the problem of speech 
compression. 

It has now been discovered that one 
can transmit speech information over 
a bandwidth one-tenth of that required 
for the original speech. This has been 
done by reproducing the envelope of 
the frequency power spectrum, rather 
than the waveform itself. Through 
this approach, pitch information can 
be transmitted, independently or the 
spectrum information, and two sets of 
signals combined at the receiving end 













to resynthesize the original speech 
sounds. 

Using a device called a vocoder, the 
power spectrum can be analyzed and 
synthesized by means of bandpass fil- 
ters. The pitch of the voiced sounds, 
the system designers have indicated, 
can be obtained from an oscillator 
called a buzz source, while the sounds 
of fricative consonants (sounds pro- 
duced by the forced escape and friction 
of breath through a narrow aperture, 
as sh, zh or th) can be obtained from 
a special white noise source. 

Elsewhere, on the communications 
developmental front, laboratories have 
been processing new ways for sending 
information from place to place. It is 
possible now to take a _ continuous 
sample of any kind of information— 
words, pictures or music—and trans- 
late it into a code, which consists 
solely of pulses. They go so fast—in 
millionths of a second—that when they 
are interleaved or sandwiched, they 
can carry a lot of coded messages all 
at once. Then at the distant end, each 
original message can be accurately re- 
created. This ingenious technique has 
served to speed message sending in 
systems requiring secrecy. 

Some other very exciting means of 
transmission have also been evolved 
during the past twenty-five years. One 
of these has been the wave guide, 
which is nothing more than a hollow 
copper tube—but very finely made. A 
pair of these tubes is capable of trans- 
mitting electrical waves that vibrate 
or pulse at speeds up to 60,000 or even 
70,000-million times a second, thus 
multiplying further signal-transmis- 
sion speeds. 

All of these amazing advancements 
have brought about a new order of 
abundance in wide communication 
highways, both local and long distance, 
that is economically attractive to every 
police department, enabling them to 
establish a variety of electronic com- 
munication lines which are flexible 
and thoroughly dependable. END 
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Emergency Generating Set 
An emergency generating set, con- 
sisting essentially of a synchronous 
dynamo, a flywheel, a magnetic clutch, 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Law Editor 


Judicial Notice of Radar 

A police officer of the city of East 
Cleveland, using a radar speec meter, 
obtained a reading indicating that the 
defendant was operating his automo- 
pile at a speed of 42 miles an hour in 
a 25-mile-per-hour zone. By radio, the 
officer called the speed ahead to a 
second officer who, in turn, stopped the 
defendant and gave him a ticket for 
speeding. 

On appeal from a fine of $15.00, the 
defendant questioned whether he may 
be convicted of speeding solely upon 
evidence obtained from a radar speed 
meter in the absence of expert testi- 
mony with respect to the construction 
of the meter and its method of opera- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, noting 
that the radar device is now used in 
43 states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, but that the question is one of 
first impression in the state of Ohio, 
affirmed the judgment. 

“The following three fundamental 
propositions apply to testimony based 
on the use of all such instruments: 

“A. The type of apparatus purport- 
ing to be constructed on scientific 
principles must be accepted as depend- 
able for the proposed purpose by the 
profession concerned in that branch of 
science or its related art. This can be 
evidenced by qualified expert testi- 
mony; or, if notorious, it will be judi- 
cially noticed by the judge without 
evidence. 

“B. The particular apparatus used by 
the witness must be one constructed 
according to an accepted type and must 
be in good condition for accurate work. 
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This may be evidenced by a qualified 
expert. 

“C. The witness using the apparatus 
as the source of his testimony must be 
one qualified for its use by training and 
experience. 

“We are in accord with the trend of 
the most recent decisions that readings 
of a radar speed meter may be ac- 
cepted in evidence, just as we accept 
photographs, X rays, electroencephalo- 
graphs, speedometer readings, and the 
like, without the necessity of offering 
expert testimony as to the scientific 
principles underlying them.” 

The court further said that the of- 
ficer was certainly qualified to read the 
dial on the meter in the same way that 
a speedometer is read. 





Arrest and Search—- 


Narcotics 

Inspector Barron and Lieutenant 
Kueber of the Evansville Police De- 
partment went to a two story brick 
business building at the corner of 5th 
and Chestnut Streets to investigate 
gambling. They were outside the build- 
ing on Chestnut Street and looked 
through a glass in a side door where 
the curtains were not entirely shut. 
They saw several men, including the 
defendant, playing cards, and money, 
both currency and silver, on the table. 
The officers walked around to the 5th 
Street door which was open, and went 
through the front room to the back 
room where they arrested the defend- 
ant for gambling. They searched him 
after his arrest, and found upon his 
person a lipstick holder or tube, in 
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which they found 14 capsules. 

Inspector Barron put his initials on 
the container, wrapped and sealed it 
and its contents, addressed the package 
to Captain Borkenstein of the Indiana 
State Police Department, and Ser- 
geant McElyea took it to the airport 
and sent it by air express to the ad- 
dressee. Captain Borkenstein gave the 
package to Officer Davis and the next 
day the latter delivered it to Dr. Robert 
B. Forney, an associate professor of 
toxicology at the Indiana University 
School of Medicine who tested one 
capsule and testified it carried heroin. 
Later the tube and remaining capsules 
were returned to Inspector Barron at 
Evansville who kept custody of them 
until they were introduced at the trial. 

Dr. Forney testified the contents of 
the test capsule weighed about 100 
milligrams, of which 6.4% was heroin, 
and that an average narcotic dose of 
heroin was 3 to 5 milligrams. He fur- 
ther testified that heroin was a nar- 
cotic drug and a synthetic derivative 
of morphine. 

On appeal from a conviction for 
felonious possession of narcotic drugs, 
the defendant maintained that the 
narcotics found in his possession were 
not admissible in evidence. The Su- 
preme Court of Indiana refused to sup- 
press the evidence, and affirmed the 
judgment. 

“The trial court was warranted in 
finding that defendant was committing 
a misdemeanor in the prese .ce of the 
officers. A police officer may arrest 
without a warrant for a misdemeanor 
committed in his presence. The gam- 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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ideal for monitoring the communications of 
all users of the 30-50 and 152-174 MC bands 
—Police and Fire departments, utilities, 
trucking and railroads, conservation depart- 
ments, and other governmental, municipal, 
and industrial radio systems, the M-40 and 
M-160 are invaluable, of course, where two 
or more channels must be monitored. 


These two fine receivers offer features 
ordinarily to be found only in much higher 
priced equipment—double conversion, for 


Model M-40 Model M-160 
an Mi 7a 


example, for highest selectivity. Also featured 
are: built in 4° speaker, tuned RF stage, 
excellent sensitivity, built in squelch, ad- 
justable from the front panel, and well 
Hluminated slide rule dial, for easy and 
accurate tuning 


Housed in attractive cabinets, only 4%" x 
6)" x 8%", the receivers ar@readily inshalled, 
and the chassis are easily removed from the 
cabinets for ease of service. 
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Division of 1.D.E.A., Inc. 


7900 Pendleton Pike + Indianapolis 26, Indiana 
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1 HERE Is certainly no need to tell law 


enforcement officers the appalling 
statistics on traffic fatalities. Nor is it 
necessary to accent the one factor 
which continually appears in accident 
reports—driving while under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. The policeman is 
sadly aware of conditions. Fortunately, 
some drivers are apprehended before 
an accident occurs. It then becomes the 
duty of an officer to prove—beyond 
doubt—that the suspect was driving 
while alcohol impaired his judgment. 

Intoxication is caused by the effect 
of alcohol on the brain. Alcohol gets 
to the brain through the blood stream 
and scientific research has proved 
there is a direct correlation between 
the amount of alcohol in the blood 
and the amount in the brain. Drunk- 
enness may be recognized by stagger- 
ing, poor coordination, incoherent 
speech, nausea and unconsciousness. 
However, these symptoms can also be 
attributed to other causes such as 
shock, diabetes, multiple sclerosis, a 
fall, or extreme tiredness. 

To protect the innocent from the 
stigma of a drunken driving charge 
and at the same time convict the 
guilty, science has developed several 
methods of determining the amount 
of alcohol in the human system. This 
can be tested by analysing blood, 
urine, or breath. All 48 states now 
use in some degree one or more of the 
current chemical tests for determina- 
tion of intoxication. Breath methods 
are employed in 47 of them. 

The first and best known of the 
breath testing machines was the Har- 
ger Drunkometer which was developed 
by Dr. R. N. Harger, Ph.D., University 
of Indiana Medical School. It has been 
in use since 1937. 

The early Drunkometer was a com- 
pact kit about 104%” x 12%”, built 
very much like a portable radio. To run 
a test the operator first had the sus- 
pect blow into a rubber balloon. His 
breath was then passed through a tube 
containing a solution of potassium 
permanganate and sulphuric acid 
(which is purple in color). When this 
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The “Drinking” Driver 


by William H. Stephenson 


President, Stephenson Corporation, Red Bank, N. J. 


liquid bleached to an end point of 
pale yellowish brown, a known amount 
of alcohol was present in the system. 
By measuring the amount of breath 
needed to make this color change, the 
blood alcohol of the suspect could be 
determined. 

In 1938, the author, while exhibiting 
resuscitators at a medical convention, 
heard Dr. Harger lecture on his 
Drunkometer. He was much impressed 
at the possible aid this machine could 
give law enforcement and offered to 
help work for chemical tests. Dr. Har- 
ger was well aware of the battle which 
was ahead. Realizing public acceptance 
would be slow in coming, he was grate- 
ful for the offer of assistance. 

The first step was to give demonstra- 
tions to leading legislators in Albany, 
New York who had been called to- 
gether by Senator Thomas Desmond. 
In 1940 they passed a law making a 
chemical test a tool of law enforce- 
ment. This was the second state to 
enact such a law, the first being Dr. 
Harger’s own state of Indiana. The 
following year Maine became the third 
state to recognize the value of chemi- 
cal tests. 

To gain public acceptance required 
a great deal of pioneering. At the 
1940 New York Automobile Show, the 
author worked with Lt. Frank An- 
drews, of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, and the Evanston Po- 
lice Department in testing three thou- 
sand of the show visitors. All agreed 
that the Drunkometer correctly showed 

















the amount of alcohol in their systems 
at the time. 

Public testing was also done at the 
Fairgrounds in Kansas City. Dr. Don 
Barry, of the National Safety Council, 
performed these tests. At this time, 
tests were also made of driving skills 
and it was proved that these skills 


deteriorated in proportion to the 
amount of alcohol in the person’s 
blood. 


Of recent years an even more simpli- 
fied chemical test for drunken drivers 
has been made available. It is called 
the Borkenstein Breathalyzer, and in 
principle, works in a manner similar 
to the Drunkometer. The breath is 
passed through an ampule of yellow 
potassium dichromate between two 
photoelectric cells. Alcohol in the 
breath discolors the chemical in pro- 
portion to alcoholic content. The in- 
strument by means of a galvanometer, 
similar to those used in light meters, 
“reads” the amount of color change 
and records the result on the dial. 

The problem of the drinking driver 
is not one that is found solely in our 
country. It is found all over the world. 
As a firm believer in chemical tests, 
the author has visited many countries 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Time is a vital factor in the apprehension of lawbreakers. 
It takes more than a fast car and a good driver to get through 
present day traffic; to improve their batting average, your 
men need a powerful assist — and it’s available at compara- 
tively low cost. 


SUPER POWER 
class “Q”’ 
Coaster Siren 






RELIABLE class “C” 
Coaster Siren 


Stanchion model 
Beacon Ray light 


Beacon Rays identify 


the car that’s calling. This ample 
warning lets slow-thinking motor- 
ists and pedestrians get safely out 





rs of the way. 
“THE INTERCEPTOR” SUPER Beacon Roy light the 
transistorized siren, the newest ode vbimate ta 360° viowal pre 
_ dition to the FEDERAL line, is cho j 
soln maaregee. WG tee SOND. FEDERAL SIGNALS boost arrival time, boost safety 


CEPTOR”, your squad car can also 


be @ safety carl Read about it in enroute and improve department records. FEDERAL 


vehicle signals, the best, cost less because they do 






8707 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 


SIGN and Blo 7. Corporation 
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“TAKE PICTURES 
BEFORE ANYTHING 
IS MOV ED” 


by Anthony L. Cecere 

Chief County Detective 
Office of the District Attorney 
Ontario County, New York 





T HAD BEEN A PERFECT picture of a day. Cocktails, 


dinner and then a few after-dinner drinks. Now it 
was early evening and they were on their way home. A 
man and his two women companions. 

They were in high spirits, a little too high perhaps 
because as they approached a bridge something went 
wrong. The sound of metal grinding against metal 
sounded in hollow echoes beneath the bridge. The 
bridge support stood its ground, but the car scraped to 
a halt on its side in the path of oncoming traffic. A sec- 
ond later brakes screeched and a second vehicle from 
the opposite direction plowed into the overturned car. 

By the time the official law enforcement photographer 
arrived, the injured had been removed from the scene. 
For one of the ladies, the party was permanently over. 
She was taken to the morgue. Her pocketbook lying in 
the road was mute evidence of the violence of the acci- 
dent. 

The driver of car No. 1 was placed under arrest and 
charged with criminal negligence in the death of his 
companion. 

At the trial, the lawyer for the defense contended that 
the impact of the second crash resulted in the death of 
the woman. The District Attorney countered that the 
first accident was completed before car No. 2 struck 
car No. 1 and that car No. | had hit the bridge support 
with enough force to kill the woman. 

The official photographs made after the bodies and 
car No. 2 had been moved showed that the woman's 
pocketbook had been thrown from the car by the im- 
pact of the crash. But which crash? 

Then one of the original investigating officers re- 
membered that he had taken several snapshots with a 
simple snapshot camera as soon as he had arrived on 
the scene. 

Upon examination of these pictures, one of the photo- 
graphs showed the pocketbook under the left front 
wheel of car No. 2. 

The picture had been taken before car No. 2 or 
anything had been moved at the scene of the accident. 
It clearly indicated that the first accident had occurred 
with enough violence to kill the woman. The pocket- 
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Another accident and another death. The final disposition 
of accident cases depends a great deal on the accuracy 
of the evidence gathered by the investigating officer. 





Taken with a simple snapshot camera immediately after 
the accident and before anything is moved, this photo- 
graph clearly shows the position of the crash victim's 
pocketbook. 





Accident pictures should be taken from every angle before 
anything has been moved. When presented to a jury as 
evidence, nothing is left to memory. 
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book was already on the road when the wheel of car 
No. 2 came to rest upon it. The driver of car No. 1 
was convicted. 

This case was taken from our files at the Office of the 
District Attorney of Ontario County, New York, to il- 
lustrate how important photography in law enforcement 
is to us. 

If I learned just one thing at the FBI school for police 
officers, it is that photography is one of the most im- 
portant tools a peace officer has at his disposal for prov- 
ing his point in or out of court. Even color photography 
has its special place in crime detection and prosecution. 

We have equipped all our patrol cars with simple 
flash snapshot cameras so that investigating officers who 
are first on the scene of an accident or crime can take 
pictures before anything else. 

We also tell our officers that you can never take too 
many pictures. We probably won't use all of them, but 
that “one more” shot may be just the picture needed to 
win a Case. 

The camera visualizes the scene just as it appears. It 
catches all the details, details which too often can’t be 
remembered clearly months later in court. 

Without photographs to refresh the memory, it is 
easy to forget details which may mean the difference 
between winning or losing a conviction. This is espe- 
cially true when you consider that it is usually several 
months from the time a defendant is indicted until the 
case is tried in court. The officers investigate several 
similar cases during this time and may find it difficult 
to remember all the facts about each case and keep 
them straight. 

We can't stress how important it is for the first officer 
on the scene to take pictures before anything is moved, 
and before other investigating officers and the official 
photographer arrive. 

The original position and condition of the evidence 
should be pictured exactly as it appeared. This is par- 
ticularly true where a capital crime has been committed. 
A picture should be taken before the officer enters the 
room, then after that, so that the condition and position 
of everything in the room is recorded on film. Once an 
object in the room is moved, it’s impossible to recon- 
struct the scene exactly as it was found. It is important 
that the jury see exactly what the officer saw when he 
first arrived on the scene. A conviction can hinge on the 
position of a single piece of evidence. 

The importance of taking pictures before anything 
is touched or moved is well illustrated by one safe- 
cracking case. 

The safe was found opened and battered. The first 
officers on the scene did not take pictures. They tried 
to find out if anyone in the building had heard the 
pounding. In an effort to reconstruct the crime, they 
pounded around the safe door with a hammer and cold 
chisel to see how far away from the scene the noise 
could be heard. 

In this case there was a question as to whether the 
robbery was an inside or outside job. Unfortunately, 
the proof either way had been destroyed by the officers 
in their efforts to find out if anyone had heard the 
pounding. Later, investigating officers more competent 
to evaluate evidence were called in but there was no 
way they could tell from the marks left by the hammer 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Shoot first, then move the This shot of the safe-cracking 
evidence. A _ photographic job was taken with a simple 
record of the criminal’s MO snapshot camera with a 
may clinch conviction when built-in flash holder. 


the case is brought to court. 





Here a safe door, blasted off Here is a close-up shot. Note 
its hinges by safe-crackers, that all the objects around 
is pictured as it was found the safe are clearly re- 
by the investigating officers. corded, even to the cigarette 


butt in the right foreground. 





Take pictures from all angles. 
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which ones were put on in opening the safe, and which 
were put on in making the sound tests. 

All evidence that could be used in court had been 
obliterated by the action of the first officers on the 
scene. 

Had they made close-up photographs of the safe, 
exactly as it appeared to them when they entered the 
room and before disturbing any of the evidence, they 
would have had evidence to uphold their theory and 
prove a case in court. 

There are many other ways photography aids us in 
our police investigations. 

When taking pictures at a fire, don’t forget to photo- 
graph the spectators as they crowd around watching 
the blaze. One fire-bug was caught because pictures of 
this nature were taken at three different fires, all quite 
a distance from his home. He showed up in each pic- 
ture. When shown the pictures during questioning, he 
admitted his guilt. 

Photographs are imperative where murder or suicide 
is concerned. Pictures of the position of the body should 
be taken from all angles and, where possible, weapons 
or suspected weapons should be included. Again, | 
can't stress too much the importance of taking the pic- 
tures before anything at the scene of the crime has been 
disturbed. 

If the crime has been committed indoors, enough pic- 
tures of the interior should be taken to include if pos- 
sible everything in the room. 

If the victim is found outside, pictures of the area 


should be taken, if only to determine whether cries of 
help could or could not have been heard. 

For example, there’s the case in which a young boy 
found a body in a clump of bushes just off the road, 
The boy called the police. The two officers who got 
there first were not familiar with the techniques to be 
followed when investigating a death scene. 

There had been tire tracks leading off the road close 
to the scene but these were obliterated by the tracks 
made by the police car when they drove up and over 
them. Also, the officers had turned the body over in an 
attempt to identify the victim. This changed the original 
position of the body. Then the photographer arrived 
and took his pictures. 

Later, when the boy was questioned, he said that a 
gun had been lying close to the victim's left hand. The 
pictures showed the gun near the right hand. When the 
officers admitted that they had turned the body over, 
the boy’s story was verified but the original scene could 
never be shown to a jury just as it appeared when the 
body was found. 

Similarly, pictures of an apparent suicide just as the 
body is found may indicate possible homicide. If the 
victim died by hanging, for instance, photographs 
should be taken of the position of the body in relation 
to the floor, and the position of any objects which may 
have been used by the victim to take his own life or 
objects placed there to create the illusion that he took 
his own life. 

Close-up pictures of the knot in the rope and the 
marks left on the victim’s neck by the rope should be 
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crowd scenes and all close quarter shots, 
Provides almost 509% more field than or- 
dinary wide angle lens of only 65°. Built-in 
spirit level assures horizontal alignment 
of camera with subject to eliminate distor- 
tion. Interchangeable film backs for instant 
switchover from color to black and white. 


— 90 Picture Angle 


Features Zeiss Biogon 38mm F:4.5 lens 
with Synchro-Compur shutter and a depth 
of field as great as 28” to oo. Speeds from 
1 to 1/500 sec. From $470.25. Write for 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 
PAILLARD Incorporated, 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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taken. Experienced investigators can very often deter- 
mine whether the victim was murdered or not. 

Color photographs are also particularly helpful. Rope 
abrasions on the victim’s neck when he takes his own 
life are different from abrasions made by the rope if he 
had been strangled first, then raised into the suicide 
position. The difference in abrasion will show up in 
color film but not in black-and-white. 

Fingerprints made by a murderer on a victim’s neck 
will show up plainly on colored film but may be lost 
in black-and-white pictures. 

When homicide is plainly evident, color photographs 
should be taken, not only of the body but of the entire 
scene. Bloodstains will show up plainly on color film 
and can be identified as such. 

Before a jury, investigating officers can be certain 
when questioned as to the color of the victim's clothing 
if their memories are refreshed with a color photo- 
graph. 

The victim’s clothing is filed by the property clerk 
until the trial, which may be months after the crime. 
Memory and work on other cases in the intervening 
time can dull the ability to recall the exact color in- 
volved. Not that this may win or lose a conviction, but 
the defense can use faulty memory to sow doubt in 
the jury’s mind as to the reliability of the investigating 
officer's testimony. 

In rape cases, color photographs should always be 
taken. For instance, there’s a case of a girl who claimed 
she had been raped. A suspect denied forcible assault. 
Color pictures taken 12 hours after it happened 
showed thumb prints on her wrists and neck that could 


only have been there if she had been assaulted against 
her will. They would never have shown up in black-and- 
white photographs. 

The use of photography is by no means limited to 
large police departments. Small departments unable to 
finance up-to-date crime labs can use photography to 
circumvent this problem. In addition they can rely 
on the FBI for scientific examination of their evidence. 

An elaborate photography set-up is not required nor 
do you need expensive cameras in police work. Our 
patrol cars are equipped with simple snapshot cameras 
with built-in flash attachments. Officers can take either 
color or black-and-white pictures. The type of equip- 
ment is less important than its use. 

The camera should be loaded and ready for use at a 
moment’s notice. The officer first on the scene should 
take pictures before anything is disturbed or people 
removed. Pictures should be shot from all angles to 
show the scene exactly as it appeared to the officer 
when he arrived. 

Remember, you can’t take too many pictures but you 
can take too few. END 





RS Pe eee ee (From Page 25) 
should get—all the evidence that is available and evi- 


dence in the best possible condition. 
You-+the crime laboratory=solved crimes. 


The author wishes to thank Williasn irwan, Director 
of the New York State Police Scientijv oratory, for 
his many valuable suggestions regarding ilis chapter. 

END 
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Interchangeable lenses, 
film backs and viewers mean you can set 
this single-lens reflex up for every pos- 
sible assignment in 7 seconds. Switch 
from color to black and white in mid-roll 
... change lenses at will ... add magnify- 


ing hood or sports viewer as needed, 


15 Cameras inone/ 


New model 500C features Synchro-Com- 
pur shutter, automatic diaphragm, and 
coupled EVS system. With Zeiss Planar 
F':2.8 lens, from $489.50. Write for litera- 
ture and name of your nearest dealer. 
PAILLARD Incorporated, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York 138, N. Y. 
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FREE! 


| COMPLETE SET OF SUPER HYPAN TECHNICAL 
BULLETINS... A MUST FOR EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER 





Use advanced techniques 
with Super Hypan’s: 


1. Superior Speed 

Super Hypan® has an Exposure Index of 500-1,000 in daylight. 
And even higher indexes can be gotten by forced processing. 
No other film has Super Hypan’s speed and quality. 


2. Superior Grain Pattern 

Super Hypan is the finest grain high speed film ever produced! 
This means that you can expect fine, tight grain patterns even 
in large prints made under the poorest conditions! 


3. Superior Tonal Range 

Super Hypan has the long, clean tonal scale of much slower 
films. High speed photography can now match the quality of 
the most critical work . . . and only Super Hypan has these 
features! Send the coupon today! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y.,A division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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Yes, I would like a free set of Super Hypan Technical bulletins! 
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Te CANDID MOVIE CAMERA has gone to war against 
crime! As the latest weapon in law enforcement’s 
arsenal against the ever-increasing incidence of bank 
holdups, the Mosler Photoguard System has proven 
itself as the most likely device to relegate bank holdups 
to the dated status of stagecoach robbery. 

Less than two years ago in a Cleveland savings and 
loan company, a pilot testing of this carefully-engi- 
neered motion picture camera brought unexpectedly 
quick results. A successful bank holdup occurred less 
than twenty-four hours following its installation, re- 
sulting in some of the most sensational film footage 
on record! What was previously a theoretical proto- 
type had matured overnight into a battle-tested, proven 
power against holdups. 

Here is how it happened. The St. Clair Savings and 
Loan Company had been selected as a test location for 
the camera by Cleveland Police because of its previous 
history of susceptibility to holdups. Within twenty-four 
hours after its installation an armed, masked bandit 
with a girl accomplice held up the bank! 

Both the manager and the clerk succeeded in setting 
off the concealed, soundproof, electronically-operated 
crime camera without being detected. At the same time 
the conventional alarm alerted Central Police Station, 
sending cruisers speeding to the scene. The first police 
car arrived in less than two minutes, but the robbers 
had made good their get-away a few seconds earlier. 

The police, in obtaining descriptions of the holdup 
couple from witnesses, encountered the usual generali- 
ties and contradictions that are the rule in situations 
where emotion dominates reason, and broadcast the 
composite descriptions over the police radio—knowing 
that they would fit any of several thousand people. 
But this time the police did not have to depend upon 
a verbal description given by witnesses who could be 
confused, frightened, or intimidated. They were the 
beneficiaries of the best evidence ever available to 
police authorities—a motion picture film of the entire 
robbery was waiting to give expert, unemotional testi- 
mony. 

According to preconceived plan, the film was rushed 
to the processor and then to the assembled detectives 
of the Cleveland Police Department. Because of the 
short interval between installation and the holdup, the 
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by Larry Killick 
Mosler Safe Co. 


camera had not been checked for focus or exposure, 
But the film was more than adequate—and incriminat- 
ing! In fascinated silence, the police officers intently 
observed the documentation of the holdup from start 
to finish. 

They saw the masked man brandish his pistol. They 
could see the tellers press the holdup alarm, undetected, 
and then raise their arms obediently. They watched 
the bandit, using the gun as a threat, move a customer 
against the counter, and saw the girl accomplice walk 
behind the counter with a peculiar mincing gait. They 
noticed the practiced motion with which she snapped 
open a paper bag into which she placed the money 
taken from the tellers. Particularly noticeable was the 
unusual prancing, erratic steps of the masked bandit. 

Veteran detectives watched in amazement as the 
bandit whirled from the frightened clerks to confront 
a bewildered customer who wandered in while the 
holdup was in progress. Then witnesses watched the 
hasty exit of the masked man and his accomplice as 
they backed out of the bank lobby, covering everyone 
with the pistol as they left. 

Silence followed the end of the film. Cleveland 
police had just participated in an unprecedented view- 
ing of a smoothly executed holdup. In one minute and 
fifteen seconds they had observed more of an actual 
bank holdup than they had seen in their entire careers. 

The film showing was repeated many times for the 
police officers. Each time brought forth valuable in- 
sight into the identity of the criminals, largely through 
the mannerisms of the subjects. Within ten minutes 
after the unwitting actors were put through their filmed 
command performances for the last time, detectives 
were fanning out over the city putting pieces of the 
puzzle together. 

The motion picture films of the holdup were shown 
to millions of persons in the United States by television. 
Still pictures by the hundreds of thousands appeared 
in newspapers. Wherever the bandits went they were 
confronted with photos showing the actual holdup. 
Everywhere the occurrence was being discussed. Theirs 
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was the most publicized secret in the history of bandit- 
ry. 
Steven Thomas, the masked gunman, after travelling 
around to several cities, decided he had seen himself 
enough on TV and in the papers. He finally walked 
into Central Police Station and surrendered, saying, “I 
knew I couldn't get far!” 

Good investigative work by detectives established 
the identity of the girl, whose peculiar gait was a 
helpful clue. The police dragnet combed the city for 
hours without results. She could not be found at any of 
her usual haunts. Later that evening an anonymous 
woman called the Detective Bureau and said in hushed 
tones, “I saw the girl you are looking for on TV. She 
can be found at . . .” and the voice gave a certain west 
side address. The wanted girl was picked up shortly 
thereafter at the address given. 

The girl driver and lookout, realizing the futility of 
flight, walked into the hands of police and surrendered. 
Another accomplice, who furnished the car and the 
gun, was named by the others and brought in. 

The elapsed time from holdup to case closed? Thirty- 
six hours! The electrunically operated movie camera 
had earned its battle stars early and established beyond 
all doubt the effectiveness of recording motion to 
identify individuals whose faces may be masked or 
hidden. The man in the case was identified by his 
mannerisms—the girl by her walk. 

The results of this documentary were amazing. While 
the incidence of bank holdups climbed alarmingly all 
over the country, Cleveland did not have a single 
financial institution holdup attempt for fifteen months. 
Law enforcement leaders estimate that this is the 
longest “holdup free” period in the history of any 
major city. 

Let’s take a more clinical look at the Mosler Photo- 
guard System. Heart of the system is, of course, the 
electrically driven, special instrumentation camera con- 
nected to electronic actuating components. These 
cameras, which may be operated by remote control 
from any spot in the bank, are soundproof, tamper- 
proof, and bullet-proof. The only exposed part is a 
one-inch lens which can be concealed by a molding, 
electric clock, or picture frame. The System can be tied 
in with existing alarms but more often it is being in- 
stalled as a separate system. 

Mosler Photoguard, which is available on monthly 
lease, includes regular inspection of the camera, check- 
ing circuits, and changing the film. Speedy film proc- 
essing and assistance from Mosler’s protection depart- 
ment in the event of robbery is also included. 

Since the amazingly successful. Cleveland testing, 
great progress has been made. The cameras and film 
have been studied by Scotland Yard, the Canadian 
Dominion Police, the Fifth International Congress at 
the Brussels World Fair, and by banking and police 
officials all over the United States. 

John Mosler, executive vice-president of the 111-year- 
old Mosler Safe Company, recently enumerated the ad- 
vantages of the System while addressing a group of 
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SEARCH 3-Pose Mugging Cameras 

' 2%! Giese aman ™ 3 poses on | 4x5 negative. 
Each comera has built-in 
imprint of department 
nome and address which 
automatically photographs 
on each negative ond print. 
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SEARCH Model No. S-88 
3-Pose Mugging Camera Shown 


3 poses on | 4x5” negative. Cool road strobe lighting. 
Automatic focus and automatic fixed lighting. 

Subject sits down for the front and profile views, and merely 
stands up for the full standing view without shifting position. 
No individual focusing or adjustment. 

Automatic actuator tokes core of the exposures. Price includes 
special automatic lenses, floor platform, bockground screen 
ond uprights, cut film holder 4x5, ground glass, chair and 
head rest, height indicator. Complete, ready to plug in and use. 


Strobe Light Model S-88 Price Complete $525.00 











Photo Flood Model F-89 7 ’ 455.00 
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law enforcing officers in New York. Among the points 
made by Mosler were: 

1. No longer do investigating officers need to rely 
on eyewitness accounts which may be affected by 
emotion or the overwhelming speed of the occurrence. 

2. Location of fingerprints can readily be determined 
by a study of the film, thus eliminating much time and 
work. 

3. Citizen aid can rapidly be brought to bear on 
criminals through the use of pictures in mass media. 

4. Grand Jury hearings and jury trials can render 
swift accurate decisions on guilt or innocence aided by 
film. 

5. Pleas of guilty in the face of irrefutable evidence, 
such as the film of a holdup, saves the state time and 
money. 

6. The deterrent capability in the publicized wide- 
spread use of cameras will bring about great reductions 
in holdup attempts. 

7. Bank employees and customers have little reason 
for uneasiness in a bank which proclaims Mosler Photo- 
guard protection. 

8. Investigative time is saved with holdup film by 
ruling out suspects as well as definitely establishing 
criminal responsibility. 

Where there may be a little “ham” in all holdup men, 
there isn’t a one who wants star billing in the television 
production of his own bank holdup. 


Besides, the sponsor may be the State Penitentiary! 
END 
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SUPER GRAPHIC’ 





“BIG NEGATIVE” 


EVIDENCE !IS BEST! 


Use of 4x5 film gives the Super 
Graphic a flexibility and versa- 
tility not even approached by 
other cameras. This “big nega- 
tive” is best for law enforce- 
ment work. 

Contact prints are large 
enough for court eviaence. The 
entire picture or important sec- 
tions can be enlarged without 
loss of sharpness or detail. One standard lens on the 
Super Graphic, coupled with the enlargement quali- 
ties of the “big negative,” provides the same versa- 
tility as smaller cameras using many lenses. 

Over 40 different black and white and color emul- 
sions provide widest possible film choice. Sheet film 
is tough, has a heavy film base, stands rough treat- 
ment, permits forced processing and individual han- 
dling. The 4x5 size also permits making two “mug” 
shots on one sheet of film by using the accessory 
dividing back. 

Your local Graflex dealer (you’ll find him in the 
“yellow pages”) will gladly demonstrate the Super 
Graphic and the advantages of the “big negative.” 
Or, write Dept. LO-49, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 
= Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 

orp. 








*Trade Mark A 


. s acw. | GENERAL 
GRAFLEX | precisiON 


COMPANY 
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Variable Contrast Papers 


As YOU WILL REMEMBER last month I discussed the 
various grades of paper in relation to the negative quali- 
ties in making a normal print. Paper is available in 
grades No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. This means that in order 
to have the entire selection, boxes of 100 sheets in each 
grade would normally be necessary. (Lesser quantities 
are available but boxes of 100 sheets are more eco- 
nomical. Boxes of 500 sheets are even more economical— 
a 500 sheet box costs the same as four 100 sheet boxes.) 

With a box of each grade of paper available, you are 
able to print the various types of negatives which come 
along due to variances in subject and development. This 
supply limits you to 100 prints on any one grade of 
paper. Trying to keep fresh stock on hand requires re- 
plenishment at regular intervals. Also present is the 
headache of five separate boxes in what is almost in- 
variably minimum space. 

Fortunately there is a solution to the whole problem 
of many boxes and grades of paper. This solution is 
one paper—a variable contrast paper. When I first heard 
of variable contrast paper a number of years ago, | 
failed to comprehend its possibilities and advantages. 
However with the growth of LAW AND ORDER and the 
inclusion of this Camera Column the photographic 
work load increased with greater variance in negatives 
to be processed. Inevitably the supply of the grade of 
paper needed was depleted, calling for a rush delivery 
to meet a deadline. This is now a thing of the past, due 
to variable contrast paper. 

Just what is variable contrast paper? According to the 
Focal Encyclopedia of Photography (Focal Press Ltd., 
31 Fitzroy Square, London, W1 and The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. $20) “Vari- 
able contrast papers, certain bromide papers are made 
in a single variable contrast grade. 

“These papers carry two sensitized emulsion layers, 
one coated on top of the other. One emulsion is very 
contrasty and sensitive to yellow-green light. The 
other emulsion is soft and is sensitive only to violet 
and blue. (The sensitivities can equally be reversed: 
soft yellow-sensitive and hard blue-sensitive.) An al- 
ternative method is to mix two emulsions, so that the 
sensitive layer contains silver halide grains of the differ- 
ent sensitivities side by side. The image is then all in 
one plane, but this makes no noticeable difference. 

“With such an arrangement, the contrast of the re- 
sultant print depends on the color of the printing light. 
Exposure to blue light—e.g. through a blue filter held 
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in front of the enlarging lens—affects 
mainly the soft emulsion and yields 
a print of low contrast. Used in this 
way the paper is suitable for very 
hard negatives. 

“Similarly, exposure to yellow 
light, with a yellow filter in front of 
the enlarging lens, affects only the 
yellow-sensitive, contrasty layer and 
gives a print of high contrast. Used 
in this way the paper is suitable for 
printing from soft negatives. 

“The print can be given any inter- 
mediate degree of contrast by ex- 
posing it for part of the time through 
the blue, and the rest through 
the yellow filter. The final contrast is 
decided by the relative times of ex- 
posure through each filter.” 

Currently there are two variable 
contrast papers available here in the 
United States, Kodak Polycontrast 
and DuPont Varigam. Of the two, 
Varigam has been on the market 
longer than Kodak’s Polycontrast. At 
the time I started using Varigam it 
was the only available contrast 
phetographic paper available. The 
results I have obtained with it have 
beer satisfactory, and having had no 
opportnity to try or use the newer 
Kodak product I cannot speak about 
it from experience but I am sure it 
would give -qually satisfactory re- 
sults. 

While the foregoing explanation 
of variable contrast photographic 
paper describes the technical nature 
of the paper just what does it mean 
in actual darkroom use? It means 
that by simply changing the color of 
the printing light you can change 
paper grades. A convenient method 
of changing the color of the printing 
light for “Varigam” is the use of 
special colored filters supplied by 
DuPont for this purpose. These fil- 
ters are made of an optical quality 
plastic mounted in plastic frames, 
and fit under the lens of the enlarger. 
There are ten colored filters in the 
complete set, ranging from yellow 
for hard contrasty negatives to blue 
for thin flat negatives. These filters 
produce a complete range of con- 
trast from this single grade of paper. 

Besides the complete set of 10 
filters (Set 10C) these filters are 
available in sets of five. The Basic 
Set 5-A, which I use here at the 
laboratory, contains 5 filters and a 
filter holder to fit over the lens of 
the enlarger. This set has filters 1, 
3, 5, 7 and 10. The second set 5-B is 
a supplementary set containing fil- 
ters 2, 4, 6, 8 and 9. 

While the ten filter set would be 
ideal, Varigam can be used to ad- 
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vantage with the starter set. Actually 
it is easier to get started with this 
paper using the fewer number of 
filters. This means you don’t have to 
worry about the intermediate con- 
trast filters. Also the need for inter- 
mediate grades of paper can come 
only with considerable experience. 

So if the negative to be printed 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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NEW “Battery-Operated” 


FINGERPRINT 
CAMERA .czixe 
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WATSON-HOLMES—The one comero that really 

meets the needs of law enforcement officers! 

Shoots directly into mirrors, glass, under ledges, 

etc. Reproducing everything you want recorded! 

@ Has built-in illumination G power! Dims 
“bright” spots! Uses 8 flachlight batteries! 

@ Dependable, simple mechanism for - 7. 
ged operation. Camera weighs 4 Ibs.-12 
ounces! 

@ Reproduces exact “‘same-size”’ image! Focuses 
automatically—no aiming! 

@ Takes color or B G W film—2% x 31%". 

Camera complete with adjustable Lens — 

(speeds to 1/150 sec.); film- 

holders, storage case, batter- $1 77 50 

Exclusive autograph model available 


GO, GOs sc cccccccccsacesese 
Records date & officer's signature on film! 











BURKE & JAMES, INC 


321 S Wabash [Oh alrom tolem. Mm lillaleln. 
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A series of prints made with the 5A 
set of varigam filters. All exposures 
were the same * /16, 10 seconds, de- 
velopment time 2 minutes in Kodak 
Dektol at 68 F. 


Picture 1: Paper grade 0, filter no. 
Picture 2: Paper grade 1, filter no. 
Picture 3: Paper grade 2, filter no. 
Picture 4: Paper grade 3, filter no. 
Picture 5: Paper grade 4, filter no. 10. 


“=o we 


* 20% (2 seconds) increase in the exposure time 
was made with picture number 5. See text for 
explanation. 


Picture #5 
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NOW! 


SHOOT 16 MM. 

MOVIES WITH 

PRACTICALLY 
Now mciahas 





“The fastest lens in the world.” 


THE AMAZING NOMINAR 
0.95 SUPER SPEED LENS 
FOR 16 MM. CAMERAS 
NOW ON SALE 
REDUCED FROM $174.90 
TO $89.50. 


Now, make movies of anything you 
see. Photograph action on streets 
and highways by moonlight — or 
with ordinary street lamp illumina- 
tion. You require only 3 foot candles 
of light to make perfect exposures 
with the Nominar Lens on Tri-X film. 
Hundreds of these fabulous lenses 
have been sold to law enforcement 
agencies and are in use all over the 
world. All were sold at the original 
price of $174.90. But now you can 
obtain the Nominar Lens for the low 
price of $89.50. The price includes 
a genuine leather carrying case. 
Don’t wait, supplies are extremely 
limited. 


WE GUARANTEE 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


Florman & Babb is one of the world’s 

largest suppliers and manufacturers 

of professional motion picture and 
photographic equipment. 


FLORMAN & BABB, Inc. 
68 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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ee (From Page 45) 
requires the use of No. 3 paper to 
produce a satisfactory print the No. 
7 Varigam filter is used. If you need 
No. 2 paper all you do is use the No. 
5 Varigam filter. All of the various 
grades of paper come from one box 
with the use of the different Vari- 
gam filters under the lens of your 
enlarger. 

Varigam paper comes in two 
types, one simply identified as Vari- 
gam and the other called High 
Speed Varigam. Cost wise they are 
the same. Without filters both High 
Speed Varigam and Varigam print as 
normal paper similar to grade or No. 
2 in Kodabromide (Kodak) or 
Velour Black (DuPont). Without 
filters Varigam doubles its speed— 
half the enlarging exposure time; 
while High Speed Varigam triples 
its own speed without filters. How- 
ever to make prints that are exact 
duplicates in tone and contrast to 
those made with a No. 5 filter, the 
exposure time must be reduced by 
one-half with Regular Varigam and 
by two-thirds with High Speed Vari- 
gam. 

High Speed Varigam with filters 
is about the same speed as Velour 
Black, while Regular Varigam with 
filters requires double the exposure 
of Velour Black at the No. 5 filter 








Anti-static solution combats dust. 


level. This fact is important when 
you find the need of extra speed 
from either regular or high speed 








EARED TO POLICE 
AND SCIENTIFIC USES 


Now have at your finger- © CAMERAS—from 


tips B G j’s new 60th Sub-Mini 
Anniversary issue at no HUGE CUSTOM 
cost! It’s crammed with BUILT. 
information, illustrations, e DEVELOPING 
and specifics about ad- EQUIPMENT 
vanced and current photo- © DRYERS 
graphic equipment for © ENLARGERS 
Law Enforcement Officers. SOLAR 

¢ STROBE 


A listing of the world’s 
largest “‘in-stock” selec- 
tion of Lenses; available 
custom-lens laboratory fa- 


° LENSES—From 
“Peanut” To Sig 
Berthas 


cilities; custom-built 3 een ace 
t f n . 2 
equipment for unique ap + 


plications plus hundreds 
of America’s standard 
photo tools—many avail- 
able only thru Burke G 
James! 


© PROCESSING— 


* SLIDE EQUIP, 
e STAINLESS STEEL 
© TIMERS 





Write . . . LO-459 


BURKE & JAMES, INC 
321 S.Wabash Chicago 4. Illinois 
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Varigam when making extreme 
blowups. Another advantage of both 
Varigams is the continuity in ex- 
posure times. 

How does it work? When referring 
to DuPont's Velour Black or Kodak's 
Kodabromide each grade of paper is 
assigned a number or name as re- 
lated to the amount of exposure 
necessary to give the blackest blacks 
and the whitest white in the proper 
ratio. While each grade of paper 
may be one of the same brand-name 
family, each offers a specific or sep- 
arate solution for proper print con- 
trast. After making a print on normal 
(i.e., No. 2) paper, if it proves to be 
unsatisfactory (whites not white 
enough and blacks not black 
enough ), the next step is to try an- 
other grade of paper and the entire 
operation is repeated. The exposure 
time established for the print on 
normal grade 2 paper has no bear- 
ing on the exposure time for the 
next attempt at a perfect print. Dif- 
ferent grades of paper require dif- 
ferent exposure times. Harder papers 
(grade 3 and up) require more time 
than normal paper. However, know- 
ing this still will not let you take a 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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FLASH FAUROT FOTO - FOCUSER’ revolutionizes 
FINGER PRINT PHOTOGRAPHY 
You can now use your Graflex 
4” x 5” Speed or Crown Graphic 
Camera as a Finger Print Camera 


by simply attaching a FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER, erent rencing 


With the FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER, same 
size or 1 to 1 photographs can be taken 
of LATENT FINGER PRINTS, HANDWRIT- 
ING, TYPEWRITING, PRINTED MATTER, 

— aes tee AUTO ENGINES ao 
h being taken of latent fi SING, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
scrratoertine convex surtace of @ sae and ANY SMALL FLAT OBJECTS. 
dial. Outstanding features of the FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER are: 

. . No other equipment is necessary to 
make your Graflex Speed or Crown Graphic 
Camera a Finger Print Camera. 

. . . It takes but a matter of seconds to pre- 
pare the camera for photographing finger 
print and other evidence same size or 1 to 1. 
. « « It will enable you to photograph an 
area 174% greater than is possible with 
the standard 2%" x3%" Finger Print Cam- 
era, permitting much more evidence to 
appear on a single negative. 

. . « It will permit you to photograph latent 
finger print evidence in areas which are 
impossible to photograph with a Finger 
Print Camera, such as . ... round bottles, 
light bulbs, irregular molding of doors, win- 
dows and frames, recesses of a safe dial, 


taken 
tion of photograph as 
Rainy of original size). 


j taken of 2 latent 
Photograph being Ma. spindle. , 
daaced spindle of a door knob, convex and concave 


finger print on 
surfaces on the dashboard and windows 


; of an automobile, in fact (and this is amaz- 
uction of photograph = ing) you can photograph latent finger prints 
% of original Sieh on two sides of a cash box, simultaneously. 

... You can insert standard filters for special 
photography, including Infra-red and Ultra- 
violet. 
. .. For your light source, you use the stand- 
ard flash unit that is provided with the 
Graflex Camera. Conventional electronic 
flash or photo flood bulbs can also be used. 
In addition, the FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER, 
can take photographs better than any finger 
print camera because it reproduces excep- 
tionally sharp negatives in a minimum of 
time with every exposure. 
Reproduction of photograph taken, of ORDER YOURS TODAY PRICE only $29.00 


ama —— atan of Gpewitien latent finger prints on two sides of a 
oe coin box with one exposure with Faurot For further information write to: 


FAUROT, INC. 


Prices of Graflex or Crown Graphic Cameras with 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Faurot Foto-Focuser will be submitted upon request. ee 
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Photographic Notes 





Darkroom Design, 
Construction Discussed in 
New Kodak Book 

Eastman Kodak Company of Ro- 
chester, New York, has just published 
an extensive 64-page book designed 
to guide the user in the preliminary 
darkroom planning stage before con- 
sulting with a builder or architect. 

The bulk of this book features a 
section of 29 layouts presented as 
examples of typical situations that 
may be encountered by the photo- 
graphy department in planning its 
facilities. ‘Darkroom Design and Con- 
struction” offers a comprehensive 
check list of what will be needed to 
allow an efficient work flow and mini- 
mize interference between darkroom 
personnel. The layouts were prepared 
by Kodak to fit specific work and 
available space requirements of photo- 
graphers in a wide range of fields. 

To assist the departmental photo- 
grapher in preparing a preliminary 
layout from which the architect can 








SAVE 


REGULATION 
RAINCOAT 


Meets police department specifications. 
All deluxe features: Double outside over- 
jacket, shield with eyelets for star, vented 
back, underarm vents, 2 slash pockets, 
ball-and-socket fasteners. Black. Sizes 36 
to 50. 


all for only $1 6-95" 


Rain Cap with Hood— $3.49* 
Leggings— $3.49° 


Why pay more? Order today. We pay 
postage if you send check with order. 


Mark Sales Co. 
6140 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
* Each item comes in INDIVIDUAL POUCH. 
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draw detailed construction plans, this 
new publication explores such subjects 


as: darkroom entrances, wall cover- 
ing, floor coverings, electric wiring, 
safelights, ventilation, plumbing. pro- 
cessing sinks, water-temperature con- 
trol, dry bench, loading room. chemi- 
trol, dry bench, loading room, chemi- 

Five major factors in preliminary 
planning are discussed in the book: 
(1) The anticipated work output; (2) 
The number of people who will be 
working in the space; (3) The major 
pieces of equipment to he installed; 
(4) The space availevie; (5) The 
physical flow of work through the 
area. 

The introduction of this work, which 
covers five pages, explains quite clear- 
ly the proper procedure for planning 
and making effective use of this ex- 
cellent handbook. This second edition 
of the earlier 1951 edition is a valuable 
additior to the library of Kodak Date 
Books. I can recommend it highly as 
necessary reading for those contem- 
plating installation of new facilitie: 
or the expansion of departments. 


| Identification Photos in Color 


For departments and other organiza 
tions using laminated personne 
identification cards, the Eastman 
Kodak Company has prepared a ne\ 
twelve-page booklet, “The Use o 


| Kodak Materials for Laminated Iden 


tification Photographs in Color,” which 
describes in detail how to laminat 
color photographs between two piece 
of plastic. 

Recommendations in this booklet ar 


| based on tests conducted with Koda 


factory identification cards, all o 
which now include a color photograp? 
of the employee. 

In addition to a comprehensive dis 
cussion on past design—an importan 
consideration where security regula 








the roof. A beauty—and the price is LOW! 


ional! 





tions are strict—the booklet covers the 
six phases of production: planning, 
photography, film processing, printing, 
print processing and laminating. 

Complete instructions are included 
on how to set up camera and lights, 
the types of equipment required, how 
to use existing equipment, and how 
to process color film and make color 
prints. All the chemicals needed to do 
the job are listed. 

The section on laminating gives 
specific recommendations on the type 
of plastic to use, how to prepare color 
photographs for laminating, laminat- 
ing temperatures, and the types of 
presses used during the tests. 

Departments interested in a more 
effective I. D. card photograph may 
obtain a copy of “The Use of Kodak 
Materials for Laminated Identification 
Photographs in Color,’”’ Pamphlet E-45 
free from Sales Service Division, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 


Sinar Expert 8 x 10” 
Interchangeable View Camera 

This is a unique precision camera— 
built and used daily by one of Switzer- 
land’s most famous professional pho- 
tographers. The manufacturer states 
that it incorporates all desirable fea- 
tures of the large size Viewcamera, i.., 
versatility, light weight, compactness, 
easy interchangeability of components 
plus dual application of most SINAR 
accessories. 

Both front and rear frames offer 
extreme swings and tilts, supplemented 
by graduations with zero centering 
marks, rapid tightening controls and 
leveling gauges for accurate position- 
ing. Micro-gear operation makes both 
coarse and fine adjustment smooth and 
easy—with all controls at the pho- 
tographer’s fingertips, for either left 
or right hand operation. 


New! 360° 


|REVOLVING LIGHT 


& FREEZE-PROOF 
*& WATER-PROOF 360° 
*& FADE-PROOF 
% TROUBLE-PROOF 
% EASY TO INSTALL 
OR REMOVE 
*& MADE LIKE A 
FINE WATCH 
#% BUILT FOR YEARS 
OF SERVICE 
Ultimate in a warning light! Flip the switch and instantly the 
arabolic mirror begins to rotate around the 100 candlepower 
Bulb at 60 TIMES A MINUTE. Flash is so intense not only at 
great distances, but close by, that all traffic is immediately 
alerted. 914" diameter. Heavy chrome. Stands full 11” above 





TRIPPE 


Write for Beautiful Catelog— 
or Call Your Jobber 








* 
TRIPPE MFG. CO., bepr. kK, 133 N. Jefferson, Chicago 6, Ill. 
For further information circle #56 on Readers Service Card 
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Photographic Notes 











Built-in registration pins and Multi- 
color 8x10 plate holders with inserts 
allow the camera to be used for color 
separation as well. 

The special wide-angle bellows al- 
lows the use of extreme wide angle 





Sinar Expert 8x10 


lenses (75) and doubles as a viewing 
and focusing hood with attachable 
magnifying glass. 

The non-vignetting 26” bellows can 
be supplemented by an extension bel- 
lows for telephoto lenses of unlimited 
focal length, which may also be used 
as a lens shade. 

The auxiliary frame is primarily em- 
ployed for attaching this extension 
bellows, but can also function as a 
focusing stage for close-up or copy 
work, for mounting a mirror to take 
shots at a 45 degree angle, for masks 
to make double exposures, etc. 

Stabilizing rods are suitable both for 
color separation and to increase verti- 
cal rise. 

The Sinar’s unique flexibility al- 
lows its conversion from an 8 x 10 into 
a5x7 or 4x5 view cameral within 
minutes, by merely interchanging back 
and bellows. 

Complete collapsibility of the unique 
lightweight metal construction results 
in a compact unit weighing only 17 
lbs. which may be easily transported 


PROTECT YOURSELF 


with this Fountain-Pen Type POCKET 


Device... $15 VALUE 


38 Special Cal. 


"328 2 


Additional 
Shells 
50c ea. 







Registered Colt Distributors 
Suppliers for Official Police Equipment 


te a 
LOE SPORTS SHOPS, 11 S. 16th St., Phila. 2, Pa 


Send Check or Money Order. No COD's 
s~eeeouac 02 ee2e2ee@e280808080 


or stored in the convenient SINAR 
carrying suit case. 


New Single Lens Reflex Enlarger 
For 214 x 24% and 4x 4 Superslides 
The Primos Testreflex 2%x2% 
features a single-lens reflex system 
with built-in Test-Negative which 
allows instant and parallex free fo- 
cusing, even of fuzzy and over or under 





exposed negatives without removing 
them. 
Enlarging may be done with one 
hand in easy steps: 
1. Size is determined by lifting or 
lowering the enlarger head, 






HH 
: 
: 










permanen 
injury. Woey ty cae ot hy pthed se 
with handy spring-steel pocket clip. 








Nickel Plated Peerless Type 


HANDCUFFS 
ace $795 
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2. the Single-lens reflex system with 
Test-Negative is pulled in for 
rapid focusing and 

3. pushed out again for the actual 
exposure. 

The combination of glassless film 
carrier and condenser with special 
ground glass surface completely elimi- 
nates dust and Newton rings. Mag- 
nification ranges from up to 6 x on the 
lens board of 14x17” and larger when 
switching the enlarger head. 

Available accessories include masks 
for enlargements from 4x4, 24x36 
and 24 x 24 35mm film sizes, dust cover 
and filter attachment for colorwork. 
The enlarger which is compact and 
lightweight may be collapsed within 10 
seconds for convenient transport or 
storage. Weight of the complete unit is 
ten pounds. 

Distributed by Karl Heitz, Inc., 480 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. the 
Primos Testrelex 2% x2% including 
coated Corygon 75mm f/4.5 enlarging 
lens with click stops and red filter, lists 
for $129.50. 





FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


“TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
Equipment 
® RADAR SPEED TIMER 
® TRAFFIC TIMER 


© TRAFFIC COUNTERS 


® PORTABLE SCHOOL 
FLASHERS 


© PORTABLE TRAFFIC 
LIGHTS 





s 


. 


see em eee eee RE eee eee eee ee 
See eee ese em mas aeeeeeeemamamman se” 


For Information Write Or Call 


MUNI- QUIP. 


CORPORATION 
989 West King Street 
DECATUR, ILL 


For further information circle #77 on R. S. Cord 
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Action Picture of a Thief 

The ever increasing rate of break 
and entries has concerned law enforce- 
ment officers. A new unit developed 
by Photolarm, Inc., 600 Michigan 
Bldg., Detroit 27, Mich., catches a 
picture of a burglar as it simultaneous- 
ly rings a loud bell alarm. 

A hidden camera that photographs 
intruders in daylight or at night uses 
“invisible” light. The unit is quickly 
installed—just plug into a convention- 
al AC electric outlet. The picture ac- 
companying was taken by Photolarm 
in total darkness showing the burglar 
totally unaware that his picture has 
been taken. The bell alarm will start 
him moving out of the area, but his 
picture is evidence for identification. 
For further information, write manu- 
facturer or circle +395 on Readers 
Service Card. 


Converter for Police Calls 

A low priced converter for receiving 
VHF police calls has been developed 
by AEA, 320 Elm Street, Stamford, 
Conn. The Fireverter II, according to 
the manufacturer, will convert any 


BADGES 
of authority 











DESIGNED WITH DISTINCTION 


EXECUTED IN METALS OF 
TIMELESS BEAUTY... WORN 
WITH HONOR AND RESPECT 


Descriptive catalog free on request 


Everson-Ross 


55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





For further information circle #110 on R. S. Card 
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standard auto radio receiver to a drift 

free crystal controlled, highly sensitive 

VHF receiver in the 30-50 mc band. 
The manufacturer states that the 





converter is particularly adaptable for 
use in the private automobile of police 
and civil defense personnel. 

This equipment is designed to be 
quickly and easily connected to any 6 
or 12 volt automobile radio. A switch 
provides instant change from VHF 
back to standard broadcast reception. 
Price is $34.95. For further information 
circle +392 on Readers Service Card. 


Portable Warning Light 

The Junior Action-Lite is a compact, 
portable warning light being intro- 
duced by the North American Signal 
Company, 220 South State Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. It is 7” in diameter, 10” 
high, and weighs only 442 pounds. It 
may be mounted permanently, without 
disassembling, and is easily installed. 

The 360 degree revolving light is 
equipped with 100 candle power bulb, 
and a 4” reflector which will not rust 





bath} at:- 
SRA WIN V1 





or corrode. It produces 90 intensive 
flashes per minute. 

The dome is molded of fadeproof 
tenite, and is available in red, blue, 
amber or clear. Base is available in 
chrome or baked enamel. All parts are 
base-mounted to permit ease in in- 
spection and relamping. The unit is 





completely weatherproof, and guaran- 
teed for one year against defects in 
material. 

Model JR-M, which mounts mag- 
netically and plugs into cigarette 
lighter socket, lists at $34.50. Model 
JR-P, which has a permanent roof 
mounting, costs $33.95. For further in- 


formation, circle #394 on Readers 
Service Card, or write the manu- 
facturer. 
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Light or dark...redhead or brunette— 


color prints 


When your identification photographs are in color, 
eyewitnesses make more positive identification 
as though your suspects were in the line-up. 
When they say ‘“‘Ye was sort of pasty-faced,” 
they don’t waste time pondering the blue-jowled, 
the florid, the swarthy. There’s no mistaking the 
redhead for the brunette. Color gives better fea- 
ture delineation. It puts hair, eyes, and com- 


COLOR PRINTS 


Kodak Ektacolor Film is fast, accurate. 
Gives you color negatives for color prints 
on Kodak Ektacolor Paper, portrait-qual- 
ity black-and-white prints on Kodak Pana- 
lure Paper, transparencies on Kodak Ekta- 
color Print Film for courtroom projection. 
Can be processed and handled in your 
present darkroom. 


tell the story! 


plexion in proper relation to each other. 

More and more police departments are switch- 
ing to color. Industrial plants, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the White House use it for 
identification photos. Passport photographs in 
color are now sanctioned by the U. S. State 
Department. 

Color means faster, more certain identifications. 


COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


Where you want the utmost in sharpness, 

the maximum detail, and the highest color 

fidelity, make large-size transparencies on 

NEW Kodak Ektachrome Film (Process 

E-3). Perfect for pictures taken at the site 

of a crime or accident. ASA daylight rating 
50; Type B—32. 


Ask your Kodak dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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ATTEFTION OFFICERS 


50 only .cuble barrelled sawed-off 
shotguns, 12-gauge, 15” barrel. 
Best European manufacture. Excel- 
lent shooting condition—guaranteed. 


$3..50 each delivered. 


International Firearms Co. 
1011 Bleury St. 
Montreal, Quebec 











COMBAT SPEED HOLSTER 


The Frielich 
Spring Action 
Combat holster is 
designed for con- 
cealment, easy 
access, fast and 
efficient regular 
or cross-draw 
Spring tension is 
adjustable. Spe- 
cial snap strap 
holds gun in 
scuffle — _ still 
permits fast draw 
Quality Tanned 
leather, tan or 


black 
barrel | Without With 
length strap 
2” $3.00 $3.50 
4” 3.50 4.00 
5” 4.00 4.50 





Shipped postpaid same 


ROBERT S. FRIELICH 


396 Broome St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BOX 282 LEWISTON DAHO 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 


Buy 
“LIFETIME” 
PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS 
AND NIGHTSTICKS 
for a Lifetime of Service 
and Dependability 
Our Guarantee: If You Break hi, 
Return it For A New One FREE, 


—, 


BILLIES — 0” to 16; 
NIGHTSTICKS — ~~ 


2" to 26 inches 


Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 
S. H. RICHARDS CO. P.O. Box 18) 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturer 
and Distributor 
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NITE GLO 
POLICE & CIVIL DEFENSE 
CAPE AND HAT BAND 


Cape is tailored of washable long lasting 
Sonforized white twill with reflective tape. 


0.95 


NITE GLO UNIVERSAL 
HAT BAND 


Slips on any size police hat. 


$1.00 


Please send check or money order with orders 
of less than one dozen. 
Department quotations on request on De 
partment letterhead. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


SHRANK’‘S 


146 Speedwell Ave. Morristown, N. | 


























WANTED 


Retired Police Officers; 
Lieutenant Grade and up, 
Sheriffs—to sell for Manu- 
facturer of Leading Police 
Equipment Line to Dealers 
and Departments. 
Choice Territories avail- 
able. All replies held con- 
fidential. Write To... 
BOX #102 
LAW AND ORDER 
72 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 











UNIFORMS THAT 
FIT BETTER AND 
WEAR LONGER 


Owners of M-L Uniforms will 
tell you they wear and wear! 
Besides wearing like iron, 
M-L Uniforms keep their 
distinctive appearance, fit ond 
comfort becouse they ore 
tailored to fit YOU! 
Get the facts, write... 





315 So. Peoria St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


For further information circle #73 on R. S. Cord 


Like wearing an 


Air Conditioner 


When you wear the Air-Flow shirts 
of Art Barnett, you allow cool air to 
come through the millions of unseen 
ventilators. Yet the shirts are dressy. 
This is but one of the cool uniform 


money-saving items in our Summer 
catalog No. 759. FREE! Write for 
it today! 


ART BARNETT UNIFORM CO. 
(Formerly Special Order Mfg. Co.) 
Dept. LO-4 - P. O. Box 322 
New Orleans 9, La. 
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(From Page 29) 


know whether they're going to pursue careers as police- 





handling a pistol as on marksmanship. 

“A lad who has finished 
a couple of years or so with the cadets is ready to step 
into the role of a regular police officer—and he should 
be a crackerjack one.” 

There is no obligation on the part of any of the cadets 
to make police work their life’s work, though. In fact, 
there is no obligation for them to remain in the cadet 
corps any specified length of time. They're there simply 
because they want to be there. 

It seems very clear that the cadets are enjoying their 
policemen roles. Most are frank to say that they don't 


Says Commissioner Corcoran: 


52 


men, but they all say they've at least become intrigued 
by the idea, although it never had crossed their minds 
before. They also feel they're getting a great deal out 
of the rudiments of police work, marksmanship, how te 
handle police-type cars, how to approach suspicious 
characters, etc. 

“I think it’s a reasonable assumption that some of our 
future policemen will come from this cadet corps,” says 
Commissioner Corcoran. “But, even more important, 
these youngsters—and I’m sure this will carry over to a 
large extent to their friends and cronies too—have been 
placed on the side of law and order.” END 


Law and Order 
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GE Gur'S INC. 
QUICK DRAW HOLSTER 


e Top Grain Cowhide! 
@ Seddle Stitched to 


Las 
e Molded ‘for Perfect 


+ Moles 7" for In- 
stant Action! 


ove A—fits Colt & 


W 2” barrei — 
My col. revolvers. 
ED sccccsse $2.50 


Style B—fits most 4° 
borrel .38 cal. small 


frome guns. 

PD cccccese $3.00 

Safety Strap — Op- 

tional ot 75¢ addi- 

tional. Send Check or M.O. 
! 


oy 
GUNS INC. NO €.0.D. PLEASE 
102 Ashburton Ave. Yonkers, N. Y. 
GReenleaf 6-1555 
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NOW - - A New Source for 
Complete Line of 
Police Equipment 








All 
Quality Caps - Shirts - Trousers 
— Rainwear - Jackets 
Materials Police Holsters - Leather- 
” wear - Badges - Insignia 
Pan Accessories - Standard 
ations Sized Uniforms in Stock 








COUNTY POLICE SUPPLIES CO. 


11 So. 4th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Lowest Prices 


in the nation on NEW and 
USED SIRENS, BEACON RAY 
LIGHTS, And All types of 
POLICE EQUIPMENT. You 
can’t go wrong with my 
prices. 


For a free catalog, write 


EDWIN R. JENNY 
2024 Heitman St. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 








Revolver actually 
slips in and out of 

2 genuine leather 

holster 


Authentic miniature reproduction of the S G W 
Highway Patrci Revolver in antique silver fin- 
ish with genuine leather holster. Send check 
or M.O. to HOOK-FAST SPECIALTIES, Box 
1425L, Providence, R. 1. We solicit dealer 
inquiries. 
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B & W Lie Detector 


The modern meens of 
instrumental Lie Detection 





Write: 


B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


SFesuormns 










S$. G W. Complete 
Colt howwranas Police 
Hi Standard pe Supplies 
Ruger > Ye) LY < Available 
= Tris geau OF we 
FREE GUNES 
RELOADS 2% =—ss« $33.00" 


Factory methods — your cases — RN or WC 


PRIMER PRICES DOWN!!! 


CCI — WINCHESTER — ee 
AT NEW LOW PRICES ... WR TODAY 
ALL RELOADING SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
WMMEDIATELY 


201 WARBURTON YONKERS, nN. Y. 
> ALL GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE e 
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BE SURE AND SPECIFY 


“HEAD - MASTER” ° 


POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 








“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
Write for Illustrated Police 
Cap Circular or See Your Local Dealer. 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
116 Bedford St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Mass. 
Established 1895 
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Richards’ NEW “JUDO” STICK 





For Every abiaaid 
Law Enforcement Officer 
$2.60 acu. 
S. H. RICHARDS CO. 


?. ©. Box 181 West Springfield, Mass. 





PICTURE every 
ACCIDENT *;" 


tray any scene on lo- 
cation. Used as standord 






<oeen by local, state and 
a ( yy 4 government. Send check 
With Railroad Section . $3.00 
Large Kit for Legol 
THE FORBES STAMP CO. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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COMPLETE LINE OF POLICE 
BILLIES AND 
NIGHT STICKS 


Night Sticks of Genuine 
Locust. Natural and stained 
finish. 24 to 26” long. 
Billies of Lignum Vitee and 
Rosewood 8” to 12” long. 
Dealer inquiries 
invited. 
Orders accepted for 
1 dozen or more only. 


John C. Kohaut 
Inc. 
Wood Turning Special- 


ists for over 70 years 
West Orange, N. j. 








13-15 Meeker St. 











Redwood 1-1565-6 
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—= Stondord Kit $2.00 
e* ie 
and Instruction Work $5.00 
For further information circle #231 on R. S. Card 











HANDCUFFS 


SOLD AND BOUGHT 


FOR SALE: H G R Super Handcuffs. Push-thru 
bow, cannot become as in pocket. Double- 
locking. Comply with U. S. Navy specs. Welded 
construction, free from sharp corners. Considered 
by mony officers the most beautifully designed 
cuffs ever made. New, boxed, 2 keys. Last sold 
for $15, now $10 pp. 


WILL BUY: Any old or obsolete handcuffs, 
thumblocks, irons, Oregon Boots, neck collars, 
prisoners’ shackles. ‘Will pay cash or allow de- 
duction on new cuffs. 


PATTERSON SMITH 
269 Shepard Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 








POLICEWOMEN’S HATS 
(ALSO FOR CROSSING GUARDS) 





o paerennngesbi Crowns. Colors & White 
@ Usable All ns @ Can Be Dry Cleaned 
@ $11 ea. — Extra Crowns $2 


M. G. KANTOR & COMPANY 


Price subject to == without notice. 
40 West 37? York 18, N. Y. 
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Q. What is a Hi-Light Badge? 


A. A revolutionary new lightweight Blackinton Badge designed for 
featherweight comfort, service and appearance. 
& 
Q. Why was. Hi-Light developed? ' 
A. It was originally designed for use on lightweight summer uniforms, 
but has become extremely popular for year round wear. 


Q. Just how light is a Hi-Light Badge? 


A. A Hi-Light Badge is actually one-third the weight of a conventional 
brass badge, so light you hardly know you're wearing it. 


Q. What other superior qualities does Hi-Light have? 


A. Even though the badge is made from an entirely new feather-light 
metal, it retains the same durability and high quality deep cut pre- 
cisicn die work that has made Blackinton badges famous. 


Q. What finishes are available on Hi-Light Badges? 


A. Three gleaming finishes, brilliant polished nickel, long-lasting rho- 
dium and rich lusterous gold plate. 


Q. How can I recognize a Hi- 
Light Badge? 
A. Every Hi-Light Badge has the 
Blackinton Hi-Light trademark 
stamped on the back of the 
badge. It’s featherweight and 
this recognized trademark will 
assure you of buying and wear- 
ing the best. 













THE NEWEST 
IN BADGES... 





Ask your equipment supplier or uniform manufccturer 
to show you Blackinton HI-LIGHT Badge; 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. e 100 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


For further information circle 429 on Readers Service Card 





Drinking Driver . (From Page 34) 
and lectured before police executives 
and legislators. In 1954 a lecture was 
given to the Police Surgeons Associg- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland ip 
London. The year before, demonstra- 
tions were given before the World 
Health Organization in Geneva. 

One memorable incident happened 
during a lecture tour of South Amerj- 
ca. In Peru, the newspapers reported 
whiskey would be furnished to any 
human guinea pigs who in the interest 
of science would aid with the tests. A 
crowd of a thousand people stormed 
the court house and made it necessary 
to transfer the test to the privacy of 
the Traffic Judge’s Chambers. 

Thousands of lives have been saved 
by chemical tests. Drunken drivers 
have been removed from the road. Dr. 
Harger reported at a recent Blooming- 
ton seminar that where chemical tests 
are used there is an appreciable reduc- 
tion in traffic fatalities due to drinking 
drivers. 

Each year more states are recogniz- 
ing the value of this instrument which 
frees the innocent and convicts the 
guilty. It is believed the next state to 
be added to the ever-increasing num- 
ber will be North Carolina. END 





POLICE UNIFORMS 


& EQUIPMENT 
BY RUSSELL 


Makers of the 

finest uniforms 

and equipment 
for over 50 years 


@ Uniforms 

@ Caps 

@ Shirts 

@ Leather jackets 
@ Badges 

@ Holsters 


@ Sam Browne 
Belts 


@ Rainwear 
@ Accessories 


Write for our 
catalog #71. 





Russell Uniform Co. 
192 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send free information as checked below: 
( Catalo-; #71 Police Uniforms and Equipment. 
( Samples of material and measurement forms. 
Mr. 


Address 
City Zone State 
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One Man, One Car Radar 
Any Department Can Afford 





Cut Your Operating Costs 50% 


Yes, this new one man, one car Patrolmaster 
500 Radar is the safe, low cost way to control 
speeding. 

It is portable. Any one can install it or move it 
to another car in minutes. 

The detection antennae can be spotlight- 
mounted to beam the radar in any direction. You 
can even park the patrol vehicle in a drive-way, 
at right angles to the street. 

It has triple-range selectivity. By turning a 


switch, the officer can detect violators as much 
as a mile away. 

And, the Patrolmaster 500 incorporates the 
other refinements and improvements you have 
been asking for. Now, you can assign any officer 
and any car to radar patrol. 

Let your budget-makers take a look at this new 
model. It will assure your department better con- 
trol of speeding at a much lower cost per detec- 
tion. 


WIRE COLLECT OR MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ieee | 


Monument Engineering Co., Inc. 
GENERAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


1625 Bellefontaine St. e Indianapolis 2, Ind. e Phone: WAlnut 3-2415 


GENTLEMEN: 


Send brochure and complete information on Patrolmaster 500. 


Give us a free demonstration the week of 


NAME 
CITY 
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Some Territories Still Available. Representative and Distributor Inquiries Invited. 
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“FETHERWEIGH I” 


seaman onsite eat 





fits the patrol car! 


95% x 9% x 6% inches, outside dimensions. 


* 

e Weight under 30 lbs., including oxygen tank. 
e Quick and simple to use. 

e Dependable. Safe. 

e 40 minutes of high oxygen, plus spare yoke. 
e Model FCM (less tank) price . . . $245. 
To save lives when minutes count... .. write 


J. H. EMERSON CO. 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS., U.S.A. 
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-Lab Flashers for 
arn “ym Lights; 




















“KAY-LAB” FLASHERS are specified by many po- 
lice depts. Repeatedly the choice of City, County and 
State governments requiring flashing lights on emer- 
gency vehicles because only “Kay-Lab” has the feo- 
tures specified. 


“STOP-IT” SAFETY FLASHER 

Makes lights flash on-and-off. Used for flashing warning sig- 
nals and directional signals. Continues to burn lamps with a 
steady light in event of failure. Available in 4 types. Will 
flash 1 to 4, 21 candle-power . singly or in unison, 
without matching flasher to load. 6 and 12 volts. 


Pacey ong ALTERNATING FLASHER 


ae | duty. Meets requirements of State Lows for alternat- 
= lashing signals. Up to 15 amperes. 6 or 12 volts. No 
parts to wear out, requires no lubrication, no up-keep. 
Operates magnetically. Good fer lights or horn signals. 


Write for Felder, Prices and Discounts. 


MACCHI & COMPANY 


819 Valencia Street, San Fr i 10, California 
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Radio News... . (From Page 32) 
a diesel engine and associated controls. 
has been developed by Consolidated 
Diesel Electric Corporation, 880 Cana) 
St., Stamford, Conn. 

This power supply, it is said, corrects 
a power failure in 1.5 milliseconds. 

When normal line power is being 
supplied to an installation, the dynamo 
acts both as a motor to drive the fiy- 
wheel and as a synchronous condenser. 
Power required to drive only the fiy- 
wheel, once it is up to normal speed 
is noted as being slight. 

Should the power fail, the dynamo 
acts as a generator driven by the in- 
ertia of the flywheel. Then the magnet- 
ic clutch closes and the inertia of the 
fiywheel is applied in starting the diese] 
engine. 

The diesel engine assumes the ful] 
load approximately one second after 
the power failure occurs. During that 
one second time interval, the inertia 
of the flywheel has been supplying 
power. Thus, the only discontinuity in. 
volved is the time required for the 
voltage regulator to act. 

The equipment is now available in 
15, 30, 60 and 100-kilowatt sizes. 


New Plant for G-E Two-Way 

Two-way radio systems designed by 
the General Electric Company will be 
produced in this modern factory 
facility at Lynchburg, Va., where the 
G-E Communication Products De- 
partment is transferring its head- 
quarters. 

Expanded space at the Virginia loca- 





tion enables General Electric to bring 
together its engineering, manufactur- 
ing, sales and product service organiza- 
tions which previously were scattered 
in several cities in New York state. 

Increased volume in General Electric 
two-way radio sales in recent years 
makes the expansion necessary, the 
company said. 

(More News on Page 68) 
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Chapter Three: The Essential Clue 


Bevore we get to the crime scene itself and dig into 
what must be done there, there is this to say in regard 
to why such great detail is so necessary. 

No one—no matter whether or not he has handled a 
thousand homicide investigations—can determine at the 
beginning just what feature, circumstance, particular 
bits of physical evidence, words spoken, attitude of 
witnesses and suspects, position of piece of furniture— 
any one of hundreds of things—will assume the greatest 
importance in the case. 

This item—often called the “essential clue’”—may not 
be recognized as such until the investigation is almost 
over. Then its value pops up. If there is only a skimpy 
description of the crime scene the chances are excel- 
lent that you'll be sunk. But, if the homicide squad goes 
about this first, most-important, phase in an orderly 
manner, adhering to an established pattern every time, 
you'll have no trouble tying the item in—forging the 
final link so to speak. 

The pattern given here has always worked in practice. 
We'll go into photography, diagram making, and the 
handling of witnesses later, but here are some hints 
that you'll never regret following. 

Get a complete inventory of the spot—whether it’s a 
single room, a house, even an eren field. Do this by 
getting someone who may be thorvughly familiar with 
the place to go over it with you—bit by bit. Find out 
the usual position of items in the room, some articles 
not ordinarily there. (For example, the presence of a 
pipe in the living quarters of an inveterate cigar or 
cigarette smoker may assume vast importance.) The 
officer conducting this part of the investigation must 
prepare a detailed report on this activity. 

He should include the condition, and arrangement, 
of window drapes, blinds, pictures, vases, figurines on 
book cases, ash trays—everything. How they are now, 
and if their ordinary position has been changed. If the 
body is in the open, he should carry out the same pro- 
cedure over a wide area, going around the body in an 
ever-widening circle, trying not to miss a single thing. 
Even a tiny trace such as the footprints of a nocturnal 
animal, found superimposed on a fresh tire mark 
beside a body found adjacent to the little-used road, 
could very well have a direct bearing in regard to the 
approximate time of day the body was placed there. 

Skimping in regard to crime scene observation will 
also give the defense attorney ammunition. He can use 
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it in discrediting the deiective’s entire testimony with 
a resultant effect upon a jury. 

All this business can be either drudgery or a chal- 
lenge. If it is drudgery, you have no place on a homi- 
cide squad. 

Observation is one of the arts. There is a studied 
routine to it, beginning even before you arrive at the 
spot, or enter the room, where the body lies. As you 
approach the place take a good long look at the sur- 
roundings. How would a murderer approach the lo- 
cality? What places would he pass—stores, newsstands 
and how well lighted would the vicinity be at night; 
how busy during the day? 

Later on, you can learn the identity of the neighbor- 
hood gossip, the neighborhood busybody, and you may 
just get from him or her some very good information, 
interlaced, of course, with a lot of idle chatter. More 
than one “mysterious” murder case has been cracked 
by starting a flow of talk from such a person. 

When you get to the door of the murder room, stop 
right there. Look the situation over before you move in. 
Get the picture, making a mental re-enactment. This 
is a spot where you can use a steno to excellent ad- 
vantage. This first impression, all written down while 
things are fresh, is a case saver. 

Do your scrutinizing with a wide open mind. This 
means simply that you must not start on the case with 
the conviction that the murder was committed by a 
certain person or group—not by the dead person’s wife 
or husband, for example, or by Mafia type hatchet men. 
Let the facts, as you develop them, give you your target. 
Just remember that you are not beginning the investiga- 
tion to satisfy your own curiosity or suspicions. You are 
making it for presentation to twelve men and women 
sitting as a jury. 

If you're fortunate enough to have a steno, you can 
start your word-picture report something like this: “It is 
2:39 P.M., January 16, 1959. The address is 000 Jeep 
Street, a three story apartment house. This is apartment 
3-B ... ,” then swing into your description beginning 
to your right of the doorway and going right on around 
the room, then moving into the room’s mid-portion 
systematically. 

Now, before touching anything, make an _ exact 
sketch, a freehand drawing—using graph paper with 4 
inch squares. Decide upon your scale—so many squares 
to the foot, etc.—and note it on your sheet. Get the com- 
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pass points, and draw that in. Leave ample margin 
along one edge for the legend. Use a pocket tape 
measure and make all the measurements yourself. Begin 
them from a fixed object in the room, such as the south 
edge of a wall gas heater, a TV inlet plug, etc. 

Nothing should appear in the sketch itself except 
numbers designating objects. For example, use (1) for 
the body; (2) and overturned straight chair; (3) a 
weapon, if any; and so on. These numbers are noted on 
the margin identifying the object. Be sure to include 
the date, time, and place, and sign it. 

Take photographs—lots of them. Insist on the use of 
photo-flood lights for the inside shots. In this way your 
photographer can throttle down his lens opening and 
get great detail. You can never know what particular 
portion of a large photograph you'll need to have blown 
up for some purpose. The use of a photo-flash set-up, in 
most cameras, means that the shutter must be wide 
open. You can’t get detail that way. Of course, the use 
of flash bulbs is easier for the photographer—less equip- 
ment to lug around and to set up. So watch this bit of 
business. You won't be popular, neither will you have 
any regrets. 

Have a progressive series of pictures taken, starting 
well away from the body and working up to it from 
all angles. 

Then, the fingerprint men go to work, or maybe 
youre in a jurisdiction where you have to do this your- 
self. If you have these experts, supervise them. They're 
not gods. They'll do the obvious, but this case is your 
responsibility—you re carrying the hot ball. So tell them 
what you want—and get it! 

Take a good big sample of the victim's head hair. If 
there is even a tiny hint of a sex murder, get generous 
samples of pubic hair. (It’s a good idea to get it any- 
how. You never know. ) 

And here is another thing—imperative if there’s no 
medical examiner system. Make a note to have the 


autopsy surgeon remove the victim’s lower bowel. 
Here’s why: food passes through the stomach rapidly, 
but it lays in the lower bowel for a long time. What is 
found in that body organ could just point up the death- 
time element to a marked degree. 

The same method should be employed for outside 
sketches and diagrams. Here you should cover more 
territory—nearby buildings, roads leading to the spot, 
shrubbery, ete. 

Previously, the statement was made that fingerprint 
men are not gods. Neither are homicide investigators, 
but, far too often, they give the impression that they 
are, at least, God’s gift to the police department. Such 
a state of affairs has been going on ever since specializa- 
tion went into effect. It’s no good—you won't get the 
proper assists from other members of your department 
if you're short with them, high-hat them, treat them as if 
they were a lower order of cop. 

It’s a healthy sign when members of the uniform 
division, the traffic division, other detective bureau 
teams, men from the ID Bureau and the crime lab, drop 
into homicide to punch the bag—when they are wel- 
comed there and not brushed off with a snide remark, 
or some other “don’t bother me” indication. 

I've received more help from other police depart- 
ment units—traffic, uniform, etc.,—than one can imagine. 
That was because my offices were practically a club 
room for all the gang. The “tips” that streamed in! Some 
of them weren't much use, but every once in awhile 
we'd get a hot one. All cops seem to like to get into the 
act when a hot-news murder breaks. 

There'll be a bit about this very thing later on in this 
series; also suggestions about periodical get-togethers 
for the D.A.’s murder prosecutor, the coroner, the 
autopsy surgeons, technicians, plus homicide officers. 
These things can include, along with operational dis- 
cussion, some beer and probably a penny-ante poker 
game. How much one can learn by such a procedure! 

END 
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NPOAA Moves to Larger 
Office Quarters 

Visiting members and honored guests 
will be pleased to learn that we have 
moved to iarger office quarters in the 
same building and floor at 800 North 
Clark Street, in Chicago. With the ever 
growing membership of the NPOAA a 
desperate need to purchase additional 
office equipment has been the deciding 
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factor in the change. 

The new space provides us with room 
for a Multi-lith Printing Press and 
other equipment to speed membership 
processing. 

The first guests to sign our visitors’ 
register were Mr. Will Copp, publisher 
of LAW AND ORDER, and two mem- 
bers of his Chicago staff, Scott King- 
will and Cliff Belvedere. 








. 
NPOAA Awards Presented 
at Ball 


At the recent Policeman’s Ball held 
by the Braintree (Mass.) Police De- 
partment, Chief Edward Cahill (left) 
and Patrolman D. J. Snyder (right) 
Assistant State Secretary, NPOAA, 
presented awards to Officer Joseph 
Solimini for heroism in a fire rescue 
and to Theodore Buker for a “good 
arrest”. 

New York Area Site for 1960 

Convention Under Discussion 

At the annual convention held in 
Washington, D. C., the recommenda- 
tion was made that meetings be held 
every two years rather than every three 
years. Accordingly, the Executive Sec- 
retary, Gerald S. Arenberg, has recom- 
mended to the Board of Directors that 
New York City be chosen as the con- 
vention headquarters for 1960. 

New York City has many advantages 
for our members, including fine recrea- 
tion facilities and accommodations. 
Plans will be announced in a few 
months, and at that time a Convention 
Chairman will be appointed. It will 
probably be Sgt. Edward Richards, the 
well-known and very popular NPOAA 
State Vice President for New York. 











APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP—NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Please Print) 


Name___ =. ; Sistemi 
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Zone State 


I am a full-time Police Officer and am employed by the following Police Department or Agency: 
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— MEMBERSHIP OATH — 
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I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America. Further, that 
I have never engaged in disloyal or subversive activities against the United States of America. I fully understand that I 
must be a full-time law enforcement officer to be eligible for membership. 





Recommended By. . ve 


Signature of Applicant Pe 


Enclose Annual Dues of $5.00 and Return to Exec. Secy., National Police Officers Association of America, 


IMPORTANT — 


100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 
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A. R. Matt showing new 5x ring to 
Trpr. Robert Kirk. 


One of the biggest problems con- 
fronting police departments today is 
to provide the constant in-service 
training that is necessary to prepare 
every man to cope with the unexpected 
trouble a law enforcement officer 
encounters. 

Trouble comes in varied sizes, shapes 
and forms but most common of all is 
the hardened criminal with a gun in 
his hand, determined to keep his free- 
dom even at the cost of an officer’s 
life. A trained officer in the art of com- 
bat shooting is far superior to the 
gunman but—sad to state—there are 
many departments which do no em- 
phasize the value of shooting. They do 
not have regular programs which train 
the officer to protect his life by know- 
ing how to use his gun. 

Realizing that a service could be 
rendered to law enforcement officers, 
a police combat pistol match will be 
co-sponsored by the Indiana University 
Center for Police Training and Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Company on May 
22, 23 and 24 at the new university 
pistol range. 

The range will handle fifty men at 
one time for a target match and is 
equipped with fifty electrically con- 
trolled turning targets. It is situated 
in a natural valley in scenic southern 
Indiana and is the finest of its kind 
in the Midwest. 

There will be several demonstrations 
by leading police organizations along 
with a demonstration of the sawed-off 
shotgun and its use in police service. 
The latter will take place on the skeet 
and trap ranges of the University. Trap 
and skeet shooting will also be avail- 
able for those wishing to utilize the 
facilities while not engaged in com- 
petitive shooting. These ranges were 
designed and built at a cost of some 
$40,000 as a service to the field of law 
enforcement to be used by police offi- 
cers under the guidance and direction 
of the Indiana University Center for 
Police Training. 

The famed Practical Pistol Course 
has been altered to make it possible 
for the course to be shot on a match 
basis. Safety while shooting the PPC 
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has always been an important factor 
and, as a result, a great deal of space 
is necessary if two or more lanes of 
PPC are to be installed in any shooting 
program. The Center’s range can ac- 
commodate four men at one time 
shooting a regular PPC course. Under 
existing conditions it is not possible to 
shoot a combat pistol match when 
only four can be on the range at once. 
With that thought in mind, the Center 
for Police Training put its research 
staff to work and a practical method 
of shooting the PPC on a match basis 
was designed. It is now possible for 
the range facilities to accommodate 
twenty-four men at a time with com- 
plete safety. 

The shooting procedure is as follows. 
The shooters start at the seven yard 
line with their revolvers holstered. The 
Range Officers check the line and sig- 
nal their Flagmen who in turn signal 
the Towerman when ready. At the 
initial command to load, shooters load 
five rounds and holster their guns. At 
the signal to fire (whistle) shooters 
draw, fire double action from the hip, 
reload, and again fire five rounds in 
the same manner without further com- 
mand. At the cease fire signal] (whistle) 
all shooters are directed to unload and 
holster their guns. The time allotted 
for this string of ten rounds is the 


regular allotted time of twenty-five 
seconds. There is the standard deduc- 
tion penalty of the value of “‘the high- 
est ring on target” for shots fired after 
the whistle. The Range Officers signal 
the Flagmen when shooters under their 
charge have fired, emptied, and hol- 
stered their weapons, and the identity 
of persons firing shots after the whistle 
is firmly established. Flagmen then sig- 
nal the Towerman, who orders the 
line: Move back to the 25 yard line. 
From the twenty-five yard line, the 
same general procedure is followed. At 
the command load, the shooter loads 
with five rounds, holsters his gun, and 
at the whistle signal to commence 
firing, kneels, draws, and fires five 
shots, then without further command, 
stands to reload and fires ten shots 
from the barricade position, shooting 
five with the weak hand and five with 
the strong hand. All firing is double 
action, but the shooter has a choice of 
which hand he may shoot first. Again 
the shooters are directed to unload 
and holster their weapons at the signal 
to cease fire. At this range the shooter 
is allowed one and one half minutes to 
shoot fifteen rounds. Again, identifica- 
tion of shooters firing after the whistle 
is made. The Flagmen signal to the 
Towerman, and, when the line is ready, 
(Continued on Page 67) 

















Warn Sprinc in the air it is a good 
time to think about departmental 
marksmanship. When so much de- 
pends upon the ability of the individual 
police officer to defend himself, it is 
deplorable that many departments 
have such an indifferent attitude to- 
ward human life. Those departments 
that have programs and teams in com- 
petition find that there is a reduction 
in the mortality ratio of officers to 
criminals and that they have enhanced 
police prestige as well as raised de- 
partmental morale. 

Every department should have cer- 
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tain minimum standards which every 
man, regardless of duty, should be 
required to meet. Men of outstanding 
ability and superior marksmanship 
should be chosen to spearhead the de- 
partment’s competitive teams and head 
the training program with suitable re- 
muneration and award. Training 
should encompass as wide an area as 
is practical and yet maintain safe 
measures. Suited to each man in the 
department, it shoulda be easy to su- 
pervise, manage, and be uniform and 
practical in each stage of the program. 
Departmental marksmanship is sim- 
ply a continuation of basic marksman- 
ship with this differcnce—it is especial- 
ly adapted to self defense. Generally a 
criminal attack is motivated by fear, 
anger, humiliation or frustration. If 
it is common knowledge that a depart- 
ment (yours!) is proficient and effec- 
tive in the use of their sidearms, there 
is a corresponding reduction in the fre- 
quency of armed resistance or attack. 
Once a group of officers or a de- 
partment completes a specific program 
or period of training, this is no time 
to relax. Efficiency should and must 
be maintained with periodic firing for 
qualification. Not only does this pre- 
serve a necessary degree of interest, 
but it also allows the heads of depart- 
ments to keep close watch on individu- 
al progress. Off-duty practice by the 
officers should increase if there is some 
form of recognition, awards, special 
credit or acknowledgement of ability. 
Initiative certainly should be noted. 


I personally do not subscribe to the 
theory that subcaliber weapon train- 
ing is false economy. I do believe that 
it has a definite place in any program, 
both from the cost factor and from 
the standpoint of shooting ease. Hand 
loading also has a definite place in a 
program, cost being the principal fac- 
tor here. A departmental hand loading 
program can reduce the cost of center 
fire training by at least fifty per cent. 
In addition to this, hand loading in- 
creases a man’s knowledge of his 
equipment, shows him how it works 
and clears away the cobweb of mystery 
which sometimes enshrouds ammuni- 
tion. 

Certain precautions should be taken 
so as to avoid complacency among the 
more proficient and skillful marksmen; 
yet the entire program cannot be so 
difficult that it may discourage the 
below-average officer. Similarly, there 
should be a basis for comparing your 
departmental ability ‘vith that of par- 
allel departments. Above all a practical 
program must combine speed, accuracy 
and range estimation. 

Certain courses of fire are well 
known and accepted as standard: the 
Camp Perry Course and National Match 
Course both encourage accuracy and 
are an established basis for testing 
and evaluation of ability. The F.B.I. 
Practical Police Course or the Border 
Patrol Practical Course provide the 
other facets necessary for a _ well 
rounded program,—that of variety, in- 

(Continued on Page 64) 











AMERICA’S LARGEST SMITH 
FACTORY AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 


A complete source for 





S G W .38 Regulation Police 


Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to 
us for new revolvers or other equipment. 
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all police equipment, seace 
Smith & Wesson Re- 
volvers, Handcuffs, 

want 


Charles Greenblatt 


a 
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& WESSON 


Badges, Holsters, Belts, 
Raincoats and Sirens 
Our new catalog mailed to your department 

upon request. 


3 CENTRE MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADEMARK 


FIREARMS 


Behind today’s modern peace officer 
lies a solid tradition of service and 
reliability that’s been matched, every 
step of the way, by Winchester since 
1866. Today, the dependability that 






MODEL 12 20” cylinder bore barrel. 


MODEL 94 





: ie 





150-grain 38 Special Super-X Metal 
Power,dependability and accuracy Piercing gives deep penetration 
make the 38 Special 158 grain ser- in car bodies through a wide 
vice load the predominant choice. range of angles. 


“The Perfect Repeater’—famous the world over for 
fine balance, natural pointing qualities and lightning 
fast, jam-proof action. Six shot repeating riot gun with 


Unbeatable lever rifle famous for over 60 years. Rug- 
ged and reliable, ready for any action. Visible hammer 
— safety notch at half cock. Caliber 30-30 Winchester. 


made Winchester the gun that won 
the West, earns the modern Winchester 
firearm and Winchester or Western 
ammunition a place in police cars across 
the nation. Rely on the best. 













on duty 
WINCHESTER 
Meson 
POLICE 
LOADS 





Super-X 12-gauge avail- 
able in 00, and 0 buck- 





Super Speed 12-gauge 
available in 00, and 0 
bucksho:. 





Super-Match 38 Special Mid 
Range loads are preferred for 


extreme match accuracy. 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION - OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION + NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 
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30-30 Winchester. 170 
grain ful] metal case 
for real power and pene- 
tration. 


All Winchester and Western prim- 
ing is rust-proof, non-fovling ond 
non-corrosive. 
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NITION 


for a fraction of 
regular cost 


Police departments can ‘riple the amount of 
target practice and spend Jess than before 
on ammunition by using Lyman Ideal and 
All-American Reloading Tools. A_ whole 
carton of custom ammunition can be made 
for the cost of a few rounds of factory 
ammunition. Pistol and rifle cartridges, and 
shotgun shells can be reloaded safely and 
easily with an inexpensive set of famous 
Lyman Tools. 

Where departments require officers to buy 
their Own practice ammunition, it pays to 
introduce the men to Lyman Tools. Personal 
expenses are slashed, 
target practice increases. 

Bullet casting equipment offers everything 
for casting and preparing lead alloy bullets 
for low-cost accurate cartridges. A wide 
choice of Ideal bullet designs is available 
that fill all law enforcement needs. 

FREE New Catalog. No. 174. 

Illustrates and describes Ideal and All-Amer- 
ican Tools, including new, big-volume presses 
ideal for police work. For a complete 
guide to reloading, send for the 200-page 
Lyman Handbook No. 41.—$2.00 postpaid. 


and enthusiasm for 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 





Middlefield - Connecticut 
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terest, speed and range. Records based 
on these courses should be kept at all 
times and are vital in evaluation of a 
man’s skill. 


Aid Available 

One problem facing every depart- 
ment is the selection of a competent 
firearms instructor. Such an individual 
must have teaching ability above all 
else. There are many such persons on 
forces and in local civilian rifle and 
pistol clubs. A check with the National 
Rifle Association can give you a list of 
certified instructors in your area as 
well as numerous other aids important 
to success. A good introduction is a 
movie called Pistol Bullseyes, at a 
modest rental of $1.85. It is a twenty- 
one minute sound movie covering all 
the important points of hand gun 
shooting. This and other movies are 
distributed by Ideal Pictures, from lo- 
cal offices coast to coast. 


Training Your Own Instructor— 
Camp Perry 

In response to many requests from 
individual officers and from depart- 
ments desiring to go in person or send 
a departmental representative to the 
Small Arms Firing School for Police 
at Camp Perry I have compiled an in- 
formation sheet explaining the pro- 
cedure. In this mimeographed form are 
the necessary facts about the school. 
How to reserve space at the camp, a 


list of outside housing and hotels, es. 
timated cost, what to bring for your 
personal comfort and what is required 
in the line of weapons and ammuni- 
tion. This may be had by sending a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to 
me— 

David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 

Law and Order Test Laboratory 

Box 32 

Jackson, New Hampshire 


Double Action Shooting 

In keeping with the comments above 
I am continuing the series on Marks- 
manship. With this installment we take 
up a new topic—that of double action 
shooting. Previously, I have empha- 
sized the principles and elements of 
single action shooting. In slow, timed 
and rapid fire, your accuracy and 
rapidity depends entirely on your abili- 
ty and the extent of practice which 
you have maintained. Regardless of 
just how fast you shoot a hand gun you 
must continue to do each and every 
step in the same way as previously out- 
lined. Continued practice increases 
proficiency in performing each motion 
faster but none of the steps can be 
omitted without costing you either 
valuable time or all-important accu- 
racy. 

The adoption of double action shoot- 
ing is by no means a signal to forget all 
about single action shooting; actually 
it is an extension of what we have al- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Available plain 
or basket 
stamped for 
Police revolvers. 


PATROL 


A new SNAP-DRAW features ALL 
in ONE motion — as the thumb re- 
leases the hammer strap the re- 
volver is quickly drawn. The par- 
tially open design in front of the 
the draw. The 


holster shortens 


Frederick 
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Patent applied for 


“- THE HOLSTER MADE FOR ACTION! 


YOUR WEAPON WILL BE READY WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


revolver cannot be cocked or fired 
while in the holster. 

For comfort the holster is shaped 
to the contour of the hip and is re- 
inforced with spring steel — the 
revolver butt is positioned away 
from the side for quick access. 


For further information — See your dealer — or write — 


J. M. BUCHEIMER COMPANY 


Maryland 
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BE PREPARED __ixjaiggeaienipaiiieeeinenmeensy 


GET THE BEST/ MW \ 441]: 
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SPECIAL 1'2 Inch Cal. 


wiiliiat tas S 4 @) U L D E 4 


GAS GUN 
UNIT 


Offering Law Enforcement Agencies 

the most effective means of dis- 

lodging and capturing barricaded 

persons, for night sky illumination, 
‘and for mob control. 







TRU-FLITE 








Super Long Range Model 34 
TEAR GAS INSTANTANEOUS 
PROJECTILE SHELL TEAR GAS GRENADE 


(Barricade Piercing) 
(window targets) 





® Invisible Gas 

® No “Throw Backs” 
Max. Range ® No Fire Hazard 
350 Yds. 

NO FIRE HAZARD 


One Tru-Flite 11." Cal. 
Super Long Range 
Gas Gun. 
e 
Four Tru-Flite Super Long 
Range Tear Gas Barricade 
Projectile Shells. 
+ 




























Four Standard Long Range 
Riot Tear Gas Projectile 
Shells. 

« 







STANDARD LONG RANGE TEAR GAS 
Four Short Range Tear PROJECTILE SHELL 


Gas Shells 
e 






. SRIE FIRELE 
Four Illuminating LONG RANGE RIOT SH 


Parachute Flares 










\ yen —E 


SHORT RANGE TEAR GAS SHELL 


TRU-FLITE 1'/2 Cal. 
Super Long Range 
GAS GUN 


° 
Four Model 34 
Tear Gas Grenades 
. 

















One Strongly Built 









Leatherette Carrying Case RIOT SHELL enimmiens Top Accuracy, 
Weight Dependability 

Complete Outfit, 51 Ibs. & Strength 
Length Max, Range to 






Carrying Case, 32 in. 
Height 
Carrying Case, 15 in. 
Width 
Carrying Case, 5% in. 


350 Yds. 










WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE TODAY 


‘The LAKE ERIE CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT SINCE 1925 






3100 LAKESIDE AVE. @ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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for 
HAND GUNNERS 


A NEW 


Precision Swaged 
38 Caliber-148 Grain 


Wad Cutter 


BULLET 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Popular wad-cutter design 
swaged from alloyed lead 
wire insures uniform weight 
and size. Eliminates air 
bubbles and shrinkage 
voids. Gives perfect bal- 
ance and greater shooting 
accuracy. Bevel-based for 
loading ease. Individually 
sized and treated with a 
newly developed tempera- 
ture - stabilized lubricant. 
For loading speed and 
economy, use only SPEER 
Super-Swaged .38 caliber 
wad cutters . . . packed in 
boxes of 100 for just 


2.25 per 100 


SPEER 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


LEWISTON, IDAHO 





Weapon-Wise. . . (“rom Page 64) 
ready learned with the addition of a 
new step. Double action takes place 
when you revolve the cylinder and cock 
the hammer for the next shot with a 
long steady squeeze on the trigger. 
Single action has a definite place where 
distance and circumstances require 
the utmost in accuracy. It makes little 
sense to have a number of shots avail- 
able if no attempt is made to use them. 
This is where double action comes 
forward, at short ranges, where no 
time is available for slow deliberate 
cocking and a life is at stake—your 
own. 

After careful consideration the 
maximum double action range has 
been established at between five and 
seven yards, with a minimum down to 
less than arm’s length. Double action 
is for combat, I realize that there are 
those who will take issue with the 
statement, but to the best of my knowl- 
edge the first-rate shots of the world 
still stick with single action in com- 
petition. A quick walk down the firing 
line at Sparrows Point, Tampa or 
Camp Perry will substantiate this 
statement. 

In double action a balance between 
accuracy and speed is the most im- 
portant factor. So called gilt-edge ac- 
curacy is unnecessary at short range 
A man-size silhouette is a large tar- 
get. In a recent issue of a national 
magazine there was an article entitled 
“Take Your Time—Fast.” In it the 
writer pointed out that speed is not 
everything, not by a long way. Speed 
is senseless and absolutely useless if it 
only results in wild shooting and a 
missed target. Missing can mean 
wounding an innocent bystander, end- 
ing up with an empty gun or worse 
still ending up dead. 

Before I continue, let me explain 
one thing—double action can and is 
used at greater ranges than indicated 
above. The F.B.I. Practical Course uses 
double action at other ranges but not 
at the maximum speed employed at 
close range. At longer ranges the trig- 
ger pull is performed in two stages 
with a pause for slight alignment be- 









170” 


STANDARD 


$190." 


OELUXE 









PHELPS Zizoeed” RELOADER 


Check these features: 


@ CARBOLOY DIE 

e NON DISCOLORING, TRANSPARENT 
POWDER MAGAZINE 

@ 100 PRIMER PICK-UP TUBE 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE with similar machines 
DELIVERY—IMMEDIATE TO APPROX. 30 DAYS. 


State Caliber Desired + Finest Materials & Workmanship 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


Phelps Engineering Co. 


487 MAIN STREET 


fore the hammer finally falls. 

For the present we will be concerned 
only with the double action trigger 
pull as used in hipshooting and the 
quick-draw which is so essential in 
close-range emergencies. In such sit- 
uations, time does not permit the de- 
fending officer to bring his gun up to 
eye level and carefully sight it. 

For quick-draw, double action shoot- 
ing the marksman shoots from a 
crouched position. In this position you 
must recover from each successive re- 
coil as far as possible. Therefore you 
“set yourself’’ more firmly and tense 
your muscles, keeping the wrist stiff 
to maintain the proper aiming posi- 
tion. Adjustment to the left or right is 
done by the movement and placement 
of the left foot. Practice is an absolute 
necessity to get the feel of the posi- 
tion. 

In double action you have a 
long trigger movement, which must 
be smooth and without hesitation 
throughout. A firmer grip is necessary 
for double action, but don’t try to 
strangle it to death, just secure enough 
to maintain positive control at all 
times. A double action trigger pull has 
been likened to ringing an old fash- 
ioned church bell high above you in 
the steeple. It is done with a steady 
pull, not a series of jerks. 

To practice the proper trigger pull 
start with several slow pulls and grad- 
ually work up speed. The grip of the 
hand is slightly different in double 
action than in single action in that the 
thumb is carried lower to help in sup- 
porting the gun. I will continue this 
series with data on other combat 
positions in the near future. 


Coming Weapon-Wise Test 
Reports 

Phelps Deluxe Model Reloader 

The Dardick Gun 

Federal Tear Gas Gun, Shells and 
Grenades 

Single Actions in 
Models 

High Standard’s Supermatic Trophy 

Walther Pistols 

Speer Swaged Bullets 


Review—Current 








WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 











* EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Accuracy Bullets 

RWS-Sinoxid Primers 

CCI Primers 

Savage Model 110 Rifle 

RCBS Reloading Press 

SACO Furnace 

Remington Model 725 in 280 caliber 
Holsters For Under Cover 





University Match (From Page 61) 
the command is given to move back to 
the fifty yard line. 

At fifty yards the same procedure is 
followed, except that twenty rounds 
are fired, five from the sitting position, 
five from the prone position, and ten 
from the standing barricade position 
(five from the “weak” hand and five 
from the “strong” hand). At this dis- 
tance the shooter is allowed two min- 
utes and forty-five seconds to shoot 
twenty rounds. Again the line is safe- 
ty-checked and late shooters are iden- 
tified. The command is given to move 
back to the sixty yard line. 

At sixty yards the shooter will follow 
the same procedure but only shoots five 
rounds from a prone position. At this 
distance the time allotted is thirty-five 
seconds. At both fifty and sixty yards, 
the firing may be single or double 
action at the discretion of the indi- 
vidual officer. 

For the purposes of this match, the 
Colt Silhouette Target has been altered 
to include an X-ring. From the point 
of the chin on the target to the bottom 
of the five-ring, two vertical lines have 
been drawn three and one half inches 
apart. This space will be designated as 
the five-X ring and will help in. break- 
ing possible ties. The perfect posible 
score on this target is one hundred 
with fifty X's. 

END 





Transit Police. . (From Page 12) 
fifty thousand apprehensions, in- 
cluding almost nine thousand ar- 
rests for felonies and misdemeanors, 
about twenty thousand summonses 
issued, and more than twenty thou- 
sand Juvenile Aid Bureau referrals. 

Chief O'Rourke maintains that the 
Transit Authority members, namely 
Charles L. Patterson, Chairman, and 
Commissioners Joseph E. O'Grady 
and Vincent E. Curtayne, are greatly 
responsible for the progress of the 
Transit Police through their constant 
support of the police program. These 
gentlemen, Chief O’Rourke adds, 
fully realize the effect of law en- 
forcement on the Transit System. 
“The better the police protection on 
the Transit System, the greater the 
number of passengers who will use 
the System,” Chief O'Rourke ex- 
plains. END 
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LIAMS 


“On thé Kage “ 


Serving law enforcement 
groups with fire-orms and oc- 
cessories for more thon a gen- 
eration. Largest stock of new 
guns in America. 

















Complete Line 
SMITH & WESSON 
Hand Guns 


HOLSTERS + BILLIES 
HANDCUFFS 


BEST 
PRICES - 


BEST 
SERVICE 


The Williams stand be- 
hind the guns ond acces- 
sories they sell with one 
of the finest service de- 


RELOADING EQUIPMENT 
COMPONENTS portments in the country. 
Delivery is prompt. Prices 


SERVICING + REPAIRING ore foir 
FREE FOLDER 


Our special police bulletin gives you complete 
information. Write for your copy 











GUN SIGHT CO. = Fin hiRYl" 


7204 LAPEER ROAD DAVISON 18, MICH. 
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— READY 
WILLING 
AND ABLE 





equal to every come, also in chest injuries, and in working 


Instant action, easy operation } 
with small children. The instrument is easily 


respiratory emergency—briefly describes the 
Stephenson Minuteman Resuscitator. It pro regulated to mixtures from 100° oxygen to 
rects against ALL such hazards as smoke or 50° oxygen, 50% nitrogen from the air 
fume suffocation, drowning, heart attack, elec This feature is important in prolonged cases 
tric shock, asthma, etc. Extremely compact— avoiding the possibility of oxygen poisoning 
24u4" x 834” x 734”, under 30 pounds 

with tank—it can be rushed to the scene. Yet 
it combines the functions of resuscitator, in 
halator, and aspirator. With an extra Midget 
attachment, it can resuscitate two people and 
aspirate a third simultaneously 

The Minuteman operates about 40 minutes 


Send coupon for full information 


STEPHENSON CORPORATION 
Red Bank, N. J. 


with a D tank. Refills are inexpensive. Pres ( ) Please send Minuteman Folder K-4 
sures are adjustable from Adult co Infant ( ) Please send Bulletin: “The Breath of Life”, 
This range is essential where the patient makes explaining use of resuscitators. 
the first efforts to breathe after being over 

NAME 

TITLE 

STREET 

CITY STATE 
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THE NEW 
Photo-Electric 


INTOXIMETER 


Crystal-Controlled Mobile 
FM Receiver 


Crystal-controlled mobile FM re- 
ceivers (models MC-40 and MC-160) 
for continuous monitoring of single 
frequencies in the 30-50 or 152-174 mc 
bands have been announced by the 
Monitoradio Division of I.D.E.A., Inc., 
7900 Pendle- 
ton Pike, In- 
dianapolis 26, 
Indiana. Ide- 
ally suited for 





$495.00 use by volun- 
Cost per test only 50¢ teer firemen, 
Features: special police 
@ A double test — available only in . ‘14 208 
INTOXIMETER officers, utility employees or anyone 
@ Built in -— the renowned Klett who has need to monitor the trans- 
Colorimeter 


@ Mechanical Purging mission of a specific station. 


@ Assurance of pure alveolar air The receivers offer double conver- 
sample . , : 
@ Confirmation of accuracy by sion, an rf stage, built-in squelch and 


standard test ampules a 4” pm speaker. Price of either unit 


Write to Dept. L2 for literature is only $114.50, including crystal. 

or free demonstration. Both models operate off a 12-volt 
de source, with a current consumption 
of 3.9 amperes. 

Housed in attractive well ventilated 
blue-grey cabinets the radios are easi- 
ly installed in car or truck. Chassis 
can be readily removed from cabinet 
for service, when required. 


“Training arranged at enforcement headquarters” 


Intoximeter Association 
334 Buffalo Ave. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Flare Kit 

A new flare kit for highway safety 
has been developed by Chempounders, 
Inc., (A_ division of Stewart-Halj 
Chemical Corp.) 222 Washington Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The kit contains 2 
windproof, rainproof one hour flares 
and one extinguisher. 





The complete kit is made to retail 
for one dollar and is unconditionally 
guaranteed by the manufacturer. By 
name it is called the Cempo Flare Kit 
and it is an important piece of emer- 
gency equipment for a police patrol 
car. For further information circle 
#393 on Readers Service Card. 
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e Look Neat 


VENTILATED 
HATS 


COMPLETE CAP 
FRAME & TOP $3.95 
EXTRA TOPS $1.95 


e@ Stay Fresh 
e Drip Dry! 


2. New Ventilated Look! 


SOME’S easy-care uniforms 














POLICE BLUE OR WHITE 
@ Breeze passes through this 
completely ventilated cap. 


@ Washable All-Nylon Open 
Mesh Covers 


@ Perspiration Resistant. 








Buttons. 


THE FABRIC THAT BREATHES.. 
Simpson's Ventilated Airflow SHIRT 


in a Regulation Short Sleeve 


- cmpested oo See Sand, SIMPSON AIRFLOW COLORS REGULAR POPLIN 
enuine leather sweatband. ™ li 

e Exclsive shops suppor $3. 50 pd a $2. 95 
jack Patent Leather Visor. —— 

@ Black front strap, and Gilt $3. 95  % $3.95 











wash 'n’ wear PANTS and SHIRTS 
Exceptionally Strong, 
PANTS] 29> snirnt 1Q)95 


long wearing 
2-ply wash and drip-dry 
Color: Police dark bive only 
55% DACRON — ORLO 
NYLON BRAID 
WASHABLE TRIMMINGS 





SOME’S UNIFORMS 


65 State Highway 


Route 17 Paramus, N. J. 
Tel. HUbbard 8-8440 
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5” x64" OPEN 


Genuine Morocco leather case. Hand turned 
edge. Machine stitched with clear plastic 
ind Complete with custom designed | 





copyrighted 1.D. card. 


$2.50 gold embossed case in lots of 
25 or more. Single order $4.50 
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Jonn S. 
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ry 


68 Burch Ave. 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
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Manville, New Jersey 
Dear Sir: 

We have in our municipality, a par- 
ticularly bad “blind spot’’ wherein a 
car coming from one street cannot 
see the other car coming from another 


| point, until they are practically on 


top of each other. 

It was suggested that a large mirror 
or reflector be so placed that one car 
will be able to see the approaching car 
in plenty of time. 

Do you, in your experience in traffic 
management, know of any place where 
this has been done? 

Is it a practical solution to blind 
spot traffic? 

I would appreciate any information 
that you could furnish in this regard. 

Very truly yours, 
Edward J. Purzycki 
Director CD & DC 
101 S. Main St. 
Manville, N. J. 


| Eprror’s Note: This is a problem that 


occurs in many municipalities. Do you 
have a blind spot in your town? What 


| have you done about it? Perhaps you 


could write Mr. Purzycki and tell him 
your solution. 








THE PORTABLE 
On-the-Spot 


INTOXIMETER 





Provides an “on-the-spot” screening test 
ond an absorbed breath somple for the 
chemist. A product of the oldest laboratory 
working exclusively in chemical tests for 
alcohol. This instrument has been serving 
an ever-widening clientele for over 12 years. 

Write to Dept. L1 for literature 

or free demonstration. 


“Training arranged at enforcement headquarters” 
. . . 
Intoximeter Association 


334 Buffalo Ave. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Precision 
Made 





ACTUAL SIZE 
Weighs only 4 oz. 









ORDER NOW 


Orders to individuals shipped COD unless payment 
accompanies order. Add 32¢ sales tax in California 


NEWI MITYMITE THUMB CUFFS 


POSITIVE ACTION 


Lightweight, rustproof stainless steel, 
made to withstand a 2,500 Ib. pull 
test, 1,500 Ib. twist test and 500 Ib. 
bending test. 






795 


KEY IS INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH STANDARD AMERICAN 
HANDCUFF KEYS 


ideal for use by juvenile officers, and as an 
auxiliary restraint device by uniformed 
officers and detectives. 
practical for off-duty wear. 


Distributed Exclusively by 


7. Cake Co. 


Law Evforcement Equipment 
P. O. Box 649 


Convenient and 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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Purging 
The 
Paperhangers 


As everyone connected with law 
enforcement today sadly knows—the 
bad check racket is Big Business in 
most parts of the United States. 

In some localities the annual 
“take” by traveling professional mobs 
and the local garden variety of 
paperhangers often exceeds the total 
loot of ll the stickups, safe crackers 
and non-. heck conmen combined. 

And a lot of these sly operators, 
who use a pen and a piece of paper 
instead of a rod, get away with their 
manipulations entirely too long. 

Denver, like a great many other 
large cities, where the check racket 
thrives best, was swamped with 
phony paper for a number of years. 
The biggest city between Chicago 
and the West Coast, it seemed that 
every meandering bunch of check 
artists “honored” us with their brief 
visits, their swift harvest and effec- 
tive fadeouts, bringing us, days later, 
of course, the outraged thunder of 
victimized merchants. 

The time required for the deposit 
of the fake paper, the bank clear- 
ance, and the return to the victim, 
gave the crooks the opportunity to 
be hundreds of miles out of the 
state. Descriptions were often vague, 
arrests and prosecutions extremely 
difficult. We were doing a good job 
of cracking other cases, from murder 
down to petty larceny, but the 
“paperhangers” were giving us the 
works, and making us like it! 

It was then, early in 1954, that 
Bert M. Keating, Denver's aggressive 
district attorney, right now in the 
middle of his third four-year term 
as prosecutor, planned and estab- 
lished what is now known widely 
through the West as “Operation 
Checkmate.” 

The system, in a little over four 
vears, has changed the entire worth- 
less check picture in Denver and in 
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a few other communities where ou 
plan has been installed. 

The routine is simplicity itself, but 
requires the constant cooperation, 
with the D.A., of the police and all 
other law enforcement agencies; the 
newspapers and radio stations, the 
banks, local printers, various business 
associations and the public. 

This is how it all started. Mr. Keat- 
ing called a meeting of the leaders 
of all the agencies involved. The 
first step was the abolishing of the 
police check detail and the channel- 
ing of all check complaints to the 
District Attorney's Investigation De- 
partment. We go from scratch, from 
the squawk to the investigation to 
the arrest and to the prosecution, 
following each case right through to 
the final clang of the penitentiary or 
jail gates. 

In the year just closed, 1958, ac- 
cording to my report to Mr. Keating 
on January 2, 1959, we made 562 
check arrests in Denver, but the 
traveling mobs had been cut to two 
and the total take through bad 


checks reduced to approximately a 





Bert M. Keating, Denver’s District 


Attorney. 


by Ray Humphreys 


Chief Investigator, 
Denver ( Colo.) District Attorney's Office 


third of what it was before the 
“alert” system was evolved and in- 
stalled. 

In the course of our warfare on 
the check artist we have run into 
many ingenious schemes and _ the 
outstanding one, I think, was this. 

A man called me at home one 
Friday night. 

“I saw an ad in the paper fora 
party to take a survey. | answered it. 
A nice fellow hired me and gave me 
a check for $160. He told me to cash 
it where I was known, pay any neces- 
sary small expenses visiting neigh- 
borhood stores finding out what 
electrical products they sold and to 
retain $20 for my services and to 
turn in the balance and my report 
at his office at five o'clock Saturday.” 

| got the description of the check, 
routed the bank president out of 
bed, got an employee to check the 
particular account, found there was 
less than $60 deposited, although a 
hundred checks had been printed for 
the customer by the bank. 

Next morning an investigator and 
myself surprised a nice fellow ina 
small office in a downtown building. 

“Hell,” he said, after he saw our 
badges, “I didn’t think you D.A. guys 
worked on Saturday.” 

He had 36 “hired hands,” he ad- 
mitted, cashing the $160 bum checks. 
He had planned on hopping a plane, 
under a phony name, to Seattle, get- 
ting another plane there under 4 
different name, for Canada—and 
none of the phony checks linked him 
in any way because he had signed 
them with an alias he had never 
used before. 

He went—but to our state pet, 
five to twelve! 

In the “lush” years of bogus paper 
in Denver as high as twenty profes 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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AND BILLY 


To be worn over 


knuckles fits 
n palm (see il 
ustration Dis 
reet, inconspicu 
us ready 
for instant use 
Adjustable for 
my hand. Made 
f heavy cowhide 
uble stitched 
i around for 


urabili 


ty 
PRICE: $2.25 





Note: For Police Officers and Lau 


Send Today 
Enforcement Agencies only 


For New 
illustrated 
Catalog 





. SPECIAL ON 

Off Duty and 

Plain Clothes 
HOLSTER 


+ High Quality Selected 
Top Grain Cowhide 
(Black) 

+ Finest 
manship 

+ Carefully molded to 
fit small & medium 
frame Colt and S&W 
revolvers 


Style C:—2” b 
Style C:—4” b 


Grade Work- 


bi. 
$2.50 ea. 
Cc: bi. 
$2.95 ea. 

Style C:—5” bbl. 
$3.50 ea 

C:—6” bbl. 
$3.95 ea. 
RUSH Check or Money 
Order. No C.0.D. Or- 


ders filled promptly & 
shipped Postpaid. 


Style 





Fleetwood Police Supplies 
Police Leather Goods Specialists 
P.O. BOX 254 BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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Notes 


Father and Son Presidents 
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Photo Courtesy Macy 


At the expiration of his term as 
president of the Police Chief’s Associa- 
tion of Westchester County 
W. Johnson, 
was honored at a 
Pictured here with the Chief 
are Chief Albert E. Spencer, of Tucka- 
hoe, the new president, and the Chief's 
W. Johnson, 
Ptlm. Johnson is president of the Po- 
liceman’s Benevolent Association of 
of which both 


Chief Arthur 
Briarcliff Manor, 
dinner. 


son, Ptlm. Arthur 


Westchester 
chiefs are members. 








NEW ARISTO 
mic-O-Lite 


Shadowless 


IIlumination 
in 

e Inspection 

e Investigation 

e Research 


Mic-O-Lite is a cold light ring source designed especially to 
produce “shadowless” illumination on small objects, parts o1 
specimens. It is an ideal source for visual inspection under 
magnification, but is primarily designed for low power micro- 
scopic inspection and photography in the industrial, scientific 


and research fields. 

Mic-O-Lite features a “ring light” 244” 
vides a |! 4 
scope or camera lens is focused. 


A variety of interchangeable lamps including warm white, 
daylight white, blue, “Black Light” and germicidal are avail- 


able. 


Write for descriptive sheet. 
Special cold cathode shapes and colors fabricated to specifi- 
applications. 
energy may be matched to photo cell sensitivities where re- 


cation for scientific and industrial 


quired. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


ARISTO GRID LAMP PRODUCTS 


65 Harbor Rd., Port Washington No 








in diameter. A dough- 
nut type aluminum reflector which snaps onto the lamp pro- 
” aperture in the center through which the micro 


Spectral 


INC. 
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NEW CATALOG! 





NN 


For 5 '@) Years 


A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


W.S. DARLEY & CO 


108 PAGES 
os Ba. 
Sr., of 


WRITE US TODAY 
FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 


Specify your title on your request 


Jr. 


W.S. DARLEY & CO. 


Chicago 12, tl. 














Law Officer 
can now take expert Mug 


Shots in less than 5 minutes! 
Black & White — Color — or 60 Second Polaroid Prints 


’ 
! ! ! ' ' ; @ Photos taken using GRA- 
| : FLEX 4 x 5; front and 
i ~ ra side shots. When ordering 
: : specify whether you re- 
, ' : quire cut film holder or 
# | film pack adapter. Also 
P ' specify if you use GRA- 
FLEX 2% x 2% color 
adapter, or Polaroid 4 x 5 
cut film holder. ‘Above 
adapters are extra) 











@ All equipment is fixed; all 
you need do is slowly de- 
press shutter lever 
light turns on automoti- 
cally and shutter mokes 
exposure. When lever is 
released, light goes out 
ond cocks shutter for next 
exposure 


direct from the Manufacturer; Price 
and Polaroid Adapters Extra. Complete as 
ready to use with breast plate letters 

9 . 


only takes up to approximately 2 x 5 


Now 
$345.00. Color 
pictured above 
and numerals 
feet of floor space. 


Palmer Precision Company 


P. O. Box 148 — 115 S. Loudon Street 
Winchester, Virginia 


you can buy 








Chiefly Chatter: 


Ausust hettmann 


Chief of Police, Palm Springs, Calif. 


by Vollie Trippe 


For THIRTEEN YEARS Palm Springs, California, has en- 
joyed a singular reign of peace, order and safety, under 
the imaginative police methods of her popular Chief 
August “Gus” Kettmann. While crime, especially 
violent types, has been increasing over the nation, this 
desert resort remains a “white spot” in most categories. 
Last week it saw its first armed robbery. It has not had 
a murder for the past three years. 

Palm Springs, with a winter population of 16,000 
(much less in summer ), is not an ordinary community. 
Internationally famous as a playground and resort area, 
it has a very high concentration of wealth. This makes it 
a mecca for con men and jewel thieves. As the Chief 
expressed it: “Where the sugar is, the flies go.” Biggest 
haul to date was a $200,000 jewel job. 

People come to Palm Springs to relax, play, enjoy 
themselves. The only resource is sunshine. The only 
business is making the guests happy. The city fathers 
wanted a police department that would be tough on 
thugs and hoodlums, yet sensible and tactful enough not 
to drive visitors away with a fanatic devotion to the 
letter of the law. In Chief Kettmann they found those 
rare qualities of efficiency, friendliness and kindness, 
coupled with an uncompromising policy where real 
criminals were concerned. 

August Kettmann was born in San Jose, California, 
on Washington's birthday, 1908. There he received his 
education, graduating from the famous San Jose State 
Police School. For a time he followed newspaper work, 
on the San Jose Mercury Herald, and on other daily 
papers. During the war he served as an investigator, and 
in public relations work. For a time he operated an auto 
business in Palm Springs, before being offered the job 
as Chief of Police. 

The 51 year old Chief is medium tall, powerfully 
built. His outstanding success seems to lie in a highly 
personalized type of law enforcement. He knows that 
his thirty five man force, even with the twenty five 
reserves, cannot be everywhere at once; that law obe- 
dience rests, primarily, on getting the full cooperation 
of the citizenry. He keeps the department close to the 
people, their needs, moods, problems. A gentleman 
himself, he will tolerate nothing but gentlemen on the 
force. 

With a high sense of civic duty, Chief Kettmann has 
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fought for many character building programs for young 
people, such as the $250,000 Youth Center, the $150,000 
Boy’s Club, the fine Play House, the Little League, Cub 
Scouts, and many other such facilities. He believes 
these efforts have paid off. At any rate, juvenile delin- 
quency is not a problem here. Of course, there is no 
tough element, little distress, among the residents gen- 
erally. 

Due largely to his efforts, everyone coming here to 
work, especially those employed in the services of 
hotels, motels, and in contact with the public, are re- 
quired to have their finger prints taken, and obtain a 
Work Permit. This little device has discouraged many 
hoods from locating here, and helped keep the town 
free from undesirables. 

The city, forty square miles in area, much of it in the 
high rocky San Jacinto Mountains that rise, like a stone 
wall at its back yard, has some knotty rescue problems, 
as people get lost or in trouble on the precipitous ter- 
rain. For this he has created a forty-five man Rescue 
Squadron, business men who have horses, who can be 
called for any emergency, day or night. This is a “work- 
ing outfit,” with all equipment, even the nylon ropes 
for rescue, paid for by the members. He also has built 
up a five plane rescue outfit, operating on the same 
voluntary basis. 

Many interesting things were learned in the pleasant 
hour with the genial Chief. It seems Palm Springs is 
now the home of several score citizens who have made 
their pile, as the Chief expressed it, “in highly ques- 
tionable ways.” These gentlemen, now changed, their 
past and old associations behind them, are living in 
quiet dignity and probity. Some of them have become 
youth leaders and counselors. Others engage in philan- 
thropic works. 

Chief Kettmann is married, has four daughters, aged 
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one to eighteen years. For relaxation he likes to putter 
about his home, on days off, gardening, cooking on his 
outdoor barbecue pit, exercising his pet turtle. A former 
handball player of note, he left the fast game to younger 
men some time ago, still plays tennis and swims, often 
with Mrs. Kettmann, to keep fit and trim. 

At the present time his department is badly handi- 
capped by lack of room and very crowded conditions. 
This will be remedied when the fine new police build- 
ing is completed, opposite the new city hall, where he 
will be moving in a few weeks. 

When the City Manager, Robert Peterson, recently 
resigned, it was inevitable that the Chief would be men- 
tioned for this position. Palm Springs breathed a sigh of 
relief when “Gus” announced he had no intention or 
wish to change jobs. “My only ambition is to try and 
be a good Chief of Police,” said he. 

The city realizes the time may come when a bigger 
town, with a bigger salary, may seek to lure him away. 
It is the writer's opinion that Palm Springs will not take 
this “a settin’ down,” as the song goes. Yes, they may 
get Gus in the end, but it won't be without a fight. ENp 


Is The Address Correct? 
We are constantly endeavoring to have our mailing 
list as perfect as possible. If you have moved—or if 
you are a new chief, drop us a note about it. 





FEDERAL 
No. 115 


TRIPLE 
CHASER 


GRENADE 


A full pound lighter than competitive 
“jumping” grenades, it can be thrown 
further, and gives off more than twice as 
much real tear gas (CN). Comes apart into 
3 sections, each of which bounces along 
the ground functioning like a separate 
grenade. It's loaded with Federal VISIBLE 
tear gas, of course, A useful addition to 
your tear gas arsenal. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SHARP 
IMPULSES 
PER 
MINUTE 





SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
Model JR-M-Regular Price $4,950 


NOW LOW, LOW PRICED AT 
7 


oneraa ONLY $4 


June 1, 1959) 


Our Model JR Master is the newest light weight, durable 
360° revolving portable warning light that commands atten 
tion with 90 sharp eye-catching impulses per minute . 
100 candle power bulb and 4” Alzac Finish Non-Tarnishing 
Reflector. Will not rust or corrode . . . stainless steel clamp 
ring for easy relamping. Sturdily constructed base of heavy 
gauge steel with durable chrome plate . . . Weather-proof. 
Equipped with continuous-duty long lasting motor and self 
lubricating gears for years of trouble-free service. Fade proof 
Top Dome available in red, blue, or amber. Can be mounted 
permanently, without disassembling, in 15 minutes. Portable 
unit comes with new type ceramic high flux magnetic base. 
The ultimate in a new low cost warning light. 


7” in Diameter 10” High 
MODEL JR-M Comes with Magnetic Base and Cord with 
Plug which fits cigarette lighter socket Net Price $34.50 
MODEL JR-P For Permanent Roof Mounting 

Net Price $33.50 
Designed for Volunteer Firemen, Sheriff Depts., 
Auxiliary Police, Civil Defense, Unmarked Po- 
lice Cars, Official Cars, Combinotion Hearse- 
Ambulance Service, Industrial Emergency Ve- 
hicles. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Weight: 4% pounds. 


Een, FY Sonoda oD 4 


‘220 South State Street . Chicago 4, Illinois 
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W52A--With 
Bucket Hat 


EXCLUSIVELY 
DESIGNED for 
POLICEWOMEN 


For that authoritative look 
in Women’s Unijorms, .. . 
Highway Outfitting 
cially designs, utilizing ex- 


espe- 


W55--complete 
summer uniform 
with visored cap 


clusive women’s patterns 


and manufactures in our 
women’s shop . . . assur- 
ing you of a uniform that 
cut, well fit- 


combining the 


is properly 
ting, and 
highest of quality stand 


ards, 


Your requirements can 
be handled 


with your Department or 


either direct 
through a local merchant. 


Send now for illustrations 
fabrics and prices 


ft way 
ulfitting Co. Inc. 


3 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
TEL. MURRAY HILL 9-6360 
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The Thousand Word Picture 


by Ptlm. Ives and Kirsch 


Bergenfield (N. J.) Police Dept 





What suggestions would you give this patrolman? See next page and 


compare your answer. 





(From Page 33) 


bling was taking place within the view 
of the arresting officers. After such an 
arrest the accused may be searched as 
incident to the arrest. 


Qualification of Officer 


Defendant was convicted of speeding 
and fined $15. The only witness for 
the State was the arresting officer and 
the proof consisted of the reading of 
the speedometer in his vehicle, as well 
as an estimate and opinion by him. 
Defendant maintained on appeal that 
there was a lack of legal proof that 
the vehicle he was operating exceeded 
the statutory speed limit. 

The Steuben County Court, New 
York, reversed the judgment. It said: 

“A further reading of the record 
shows there is no proof as to the legal 
testing of the speedometer for accu- 
racy. The Court of Appeals has recently 
held that although evidence of the 
reading of an untested speedometer is 
admissible, still such evidence without 
more would be insufficient to sustain 
conviction for speeding . . . Therefore, 
in order to sustain the conviction 
there must be additional evidence of 
speeding and this, if any, must be 


found in the estimate or opinion of 
the arresting officer. 

“In a prosecution for speeding, there 
are fundamental rules which predomi- 
nate and two of these are that the 
accused person has no burden to sus- 
tain and that from the beginning of 
the trial to the end, the People have 
the burden of establishing beyond a 
reasonable doubt every fact essential 
to the conviction of the defendant 
Therefore, these rules when applied to 
a prosecution in which proof is de- 
pendent on an estimate or opinion, re- 
quire that the People have the burden 
of proving the qualification of the wit- 
ness to make such an estimate and to 
give such opinion. A witness cannot be 
presumed to be so qualified. 

“Without doubt the officer may have 
been fully qualified to make an esti- 
mate and express an opinion, but the 
facts fail to show that qualification ... 
There appears no evidence showing 
what such experience was or consisted 
of and specifically there is no proof 
of any occasion to esimate the speed 
of moving cars, measurements, read- 
ings, turning, observations, training 
and qualification. In other words, there 
is no evidence in the record as to the 
experience of the officer in judging 
speed.” END 
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Paperhangers. . . (From Page 70) 
sional mobs would stop by, push 
their stolen or self-printed paper, and 
depart, over the bank weekend holi- 
day, with any thing from a thousand 
bucks to five or six thousand dollars 
traded by eager merchants for the 
pretty yellow slips of the “Interna- 
tional Lotus Growers Association” or 
some other non-existent firm, no ad- 
dress given. 

But the “alert” has changed all 
that. With the D.A. in complete 
charge of the check racket busting, 
our first step, after taking over from 
the police, was to get the coopera- 
tion of the banks. They report to us, 
in minutes, not days, when a spuri- 
ous check shows up, a forgery, or 
any other check irregularity. Then 
our “alert” clerk hits the telephone. 
He makes a total of sixty-three calls— 
to the radio stations who gladly 
broadcast our warnings in their first 
news broadcast; to the daily papers, 
to the sheriffs of the surrounding 
counties, and last, but not least, 
to the secretaries of the various 
business associations—the hotelmen’s 
group, the tavern keepers’ organiza- 
tion, the retail credit association and 
so on—and these secretaries, by 
agreement, immediately pass the 
word on to their members. That is 
their responsibility. 

The same system is used when a 
Denver printer gets an order from 
a stranger for a batch of checks bear- 
ing a company name. We check. 
The company may be legitimate but 
it hasn't ordered any checks printed 
or the company and purported ad- 
dresses may be absolutely fake. At 
any rate, if the thing “smells,” out 
it goes on the alert. Another source 
we have is the Denver police detec- 
tive bureau, who report at once any 
checks or check writing mi ichines 


taken in any burglary. Again the 
alert, goes out—fast; giving the color 
of the paper, the color of printing, 
the bank on which drawn, the firm 
name, the numbers. 

The Keating Alert has done two 
things. 

It has, to begin with, discouraged 
many national mobs from bothering 

They still straggle in, but most 
of the members are quickly snagged 
right in the act of passing their bum 
paper. 

The alert has also cut down tre- 
mendously on the volume of local 
bad check transactions. Careless 
folks, or citizens who want the mer- 
chant to finance them for a few days, 
don't care, it seems, to be featured 
by the D.A. over the air—so they 
hesitate. 

A great many stolen checks, some- 
times taken in batches of a couple 
of hundred at one time, never are 
presented for cashing. The thieves 
either heard the news over the air 
or saw the description of the checks 
posted in supermarkets and other 
establishments. 

Mr. Keating feels, and I humbly 
echo his belief, that such a check 
alert, as briefly outlined above, could 
be instituted many cities in the 
United States, by prosecuting at- 
torneys or police departments or 
sheriffs’ offices, with success guaran- 
teed—provided cooperated was ob- 
tained and continued relentlessly. 

END 





Word Picture. . . (From Page 74) 

This patrolman is about to go on 
duty and is reloading his gun. Acci- 
dents do happen, but there is no need 
to help the percentage in their favor. 
Never have your gun pointing toward 
you when reloading. Accidents that 
couldn’t happen have a way of occur- 
ring regularly. 








Full Line of Badge and identification Cases. 
op grain cowhide chamois or suede-lined 
Block Morocco Grain finish. 

Write for folder and price list. 








608 85th Street 


a 


POLICE LEATHER GOODS 
Personal leather accessories, finest quality leather, 
hand crafted and guaranteed to satisfy. 





3 in | wallet 
holds your badge and identification. Top Grain 
Cowhide — black or suntan — $5.00. 


PALISADE LEATHER CASE COMPANY 





North Bergen, New Jersey 











WHEN YOU NEED 
HANDCUFFS... YOU NEED 


THE M & S SAFETY 








Don‘t Risk Headlines .. . 
Install a Bull-Hook 
In Every Car: 


To protect officers from interference while 
patrol car is in motion 

To restrain prisoners while waiting for po- 
trol wagon 

To restrain two or more prisoners during 
transport when patrol car is manned by a 
single officer 

To free officers from guard duty when pur- 
suing multiple suspects ot the scene of o 
crime or riot 

To restrain drunken drivers or other problem 
participants in an automobile accident 
while investigating wreck 

To restrain mental patients without undue 
harshness or discomfort 

To eliminate need for guard officers in po- 
lice stations during interrogation, booking 
and processng. 











@ The Bull-Hook is easily secured to the cor 
floor, adjusts for any seot height, and is nor- 
mally inconspicuously out of the way. 

When needed, the Bull-Hook is quickly pulled 
up to operating height and easily twisted one- 
half turn to receive handcuffs 
@ Minimum pressure snaps Bull-Hook ring back 
and provides an — wide enough to accept 
the cuffs quickly, easily and without owkword 
fumbling. 

@ Quorter turn of key locks ring against snap- 
back; angular matching of ring prevents forward 
movement against any pressure. 

@ Hand movement (and upper body movement) 
is severely restricted in any direction without 
excessive discomfort. 

@ Mount on base permits attachment of leg 
restraints to limit leg and lower body move- 
ments when required. 


Easy to Install . . . Easy to Lock and Un- 
lock, Completely Ovt of the Way when 
not in Use. Price: $37.50 


Write today for free brochure . . 
Distributor inquiries also invited! 


M & S SAFETY CO. 
P. 0. BOX 466 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Camera (From Page 46) 
Hat negative and make a print on 
normal paper; it just can’t be done, 
so you never find the correct time for 
normal paper. 

Using Varigam is another story, 
which makes life easy in the dark- 
room. Once the proper printing time 
has been established that gives the 
correct contrast print, you can use 
the same time and only change fil- 
ters to change grades of paper. This 
is true for filters 1 through 8; the 
only change necessary is a 20% in- 
crease in exposure time for filters 9 
and 10 and this is only because these 
filters transmit less light due to their 
dark bluish purple color. 

There are only two precautions 
that should be taken with Varigam 
and both should be emphasized: (1) 
The proper safelight should be used; 
because Varigam is sensitive to yel- 
low-green light, it requires a special 
safelight filter which is orange-brown 
in color. This filter is the DuPont 
S-55x. The S-55x is slightly different 
from the Wratten OA which would 
be used for the majority of enlarging 
papers. I personally found that I am 
better able to judge tones of blacks 
and near blacks in relation to one 
another under the S-55x _ safe- 


light. Also this Varigam safelight is 
suitable for all papers; the only time 
I change filters is for film use and 
then only for visual inspection. 

(2) Exposure should be controlled 
so that development is complete in 
1% to 2% minutes at 68F in DuPont 
53-D; DuPont 55-D or Kodak Dek- 
tol. The use of the maximum time 2 
to 2% minutes is best and should be 
used consistently. There is no need 
with Varigam for variance in de- 
veloping time as in graded papers. 
This (the developing time) is their 
method of control. That is how the 
tone can be varied within a given 
grade of paper. 

With Varigam it is possible to 
print on part of a negative with one 
filter and then complete the exposure 
with another. This permits compen- 
sation for extremes in negative den- 
sity due to high lights or other 
causes. 

Varigam’s advantages of continuity 
of exposure and constant developing 
time make for simplified enlarging. 
If approached with an open mind 
and without prejudice against the 
simple act of changing a filter, it can 
make the photographer's life an 


easier one. END 
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SUSPECT DOCUMENTS by Wilson R. Harri- 
son. A complete textbook on the problems 
and science of questioned documents. 

$15.00 

PERKINS ON CRIMINAL LAW by Rollin M. 
Perkins. A handy book to have in your 
Police library. $10.00 


YOUTH AND THE LAW by Frederick Ludwig. 
A wealth of information about the lows 
regarding juveniles. 


ELEMENTS OF POLICE SCIENCE by Rollin 
M. Perkins. Another book for your police 
library. $5.00 


POLICE EXAMINATIONS by Rollin M. Per- 
kins. Contains many questions and answers 
for the man who wants to be proms 

4.50 


LAW AND ORDER: Book Dept. 
Enclosed is $ 
Name 


Address 





Good Reading For The Law Enforcement Officer 


MODERN SELF DEFENSE by R. H. Sigward. 
jujitsu, 
defense. 550 action photographs, 240 power- 
packed pages. jujitsu—a policeman’s secret 


A GUIDE TO MODERN POLICE THINKING 
by Raymond E. Clift. A panoramic view of 
policing. A guide and text book for in- 





72 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me 


City 


the art of self 


$3.90 


$7.50 





copies of 


State 














Book 


eviews 


The Officer Speaks in Public. 
by Everett M. King, Charles ¢ 
Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Ill., pp. 218, $5.75. 

“Why should I speak? I'm an officer 
—not a politician. What do I know 
about speaking anyway? Why don‘ 
they let us enforce the law, and let 
them make the speeches.” This ]a- 
ment is being heard everywhere as 
more and more law _ enforcement 
agencies are being requested to furnish 
speakers at public functions. 

Each request to speak should be 
welcomed as a golden opportunity to 
correct the misunderstandings which 
frequently bring a police department 
under sharp criticism from the pub- 
lic. For this reason it is important 
that the officer speak: “He has a story 
which deserves to be told; it is his 
obligation to tell it, and to be all the 
more truthful and real, he should tell 
it himself.” 


The fact that the citizens of the 
community are asking officers to speak 
indicates that they are accepting the 
man on the beat as an expert in his 
field, a professional that has much to 
contribute to the common good. Thus, 
public speaking has become an im- 
portant weapon in the campaign for 
better public relations. However, it has 
also brought with it the demand that 
more officers be prepared to assume 
the responsibilities of this task. 


Another common remark is “But I 
can’t make a speech!” The author of 
“The Offier Speaks in Public” has 
clearly and emphatically pointed out 
that this statement is not true. I 
fact, every patrolman, every executive 
and administrator is daily using all 
of the techniques of public speaking 
each time he tries to persuade someone 
to accept a new idea or viewpoint, 
every time he furnishes information. 
The only basic difference is the siz 
of the audience. 


Lt. King has skillfully prepared 
what amounts to a course in public 
speaking. He covers fully the quali- 
fications of the officer, why he should 
speak, the emotions and attitudes in- 
volved, collecting the material for his 
speech, actual preparation and de- 
livery. Also included is a bibliography 
of other books on the subject which 
should prove valuable to the ambitious 
officer who is striving to improve his 
public speaking ability. 

The format of this volume is both 
entertaining and understandable. 
Written by a policeman, in the hopes 
of assisting his fellow officers to avoid 
“the nerve-rendering heartache of 4 
speech failure,” all of the material can 
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be applied to every encounter with 
people, whether singly or in groups. 
This reviewer highly recommends this 
book to all conscientious law enforce- 
ment officers. Dorothy Fagerstrom 





My Dog Rex. 
by Arthur Holman, 


Wilfred Funk, Inc., Publisher, 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, 
New York, pp. 207, $3.00. 


The canine policeman has proved 
his worth, and is gaining well-deserved 
recognition in the United States, as 
well as in Great Britain and else- 
where. “My Dog Rev” is the real life 
story of a pioneer dog in the police 
field as told by his trainer and handler. 

With 125 arrests to his credit, Rex 
III helped to establish the fact that 
a dog does have an important place 
in police work. Rex, a black and tan 
Alsatian, was one of a group chosen 
to be trained in an experiment to de- 
termine the value of dogs in the detec- 
tion of crime. During his career, Rex 
racked up a number of firsts—first to 
hunt criminals with the Flying Squad, 
the first dog trained to detect dope, 
and the first to be awarded medals for 
bravery by the P.D.S.A. and the Ca- 
nine Defence League. Many consider 
him to have been the greatest of all 
police dogs attached to the London 
Metropolitan Police. 

Rex was a year old when he moved 
into the home of Arthur Holman, who 
was his trainer. Although he was con- 
sidered to be rather old to start his 
training, he learned quickly and well. 
The nature of the work involved de- 
manded unique training methods and 
great patience. 





The training included the usual 
obedience instructions, but also much 
more. In fact his lessons never stopped. 
For obvious reasons, it was necessary 
to train him to respond only to the 
orders of his trainer. This, at times, 
caused considerable difficulty and more 
than one domestic crisis. This training 
period also brought more than its share 
of laughter. 

After he had been properly schooled 
for his work, he quickly proved that 
he was a valuable assistant. Along 
with his skill at tracking, he was also 
taught to pick up any item which 
held human scent. Rex quickly learned 
to distinguish between a fleeing crimi- 
nal and a fellow police officer who was 
working on the case. As his fame 
spread, his trainer more and more fre- 
quently was routed out of bed in the 
wee hours of the morning. It did not 
occur to either the man or the dog 
that they might refuse a call for 
assistance. 

Rex worked well under many ad- 
verse conditions without complaint. He 
did however make one concession—in 
rainy weather he would walk “to heel” 
with his nose tucked under his trainer’s 
raincoat. 

Among his notable achievements was 
a command performance before the 
King and Queen, and starring in a 
motion picture. All in all, Rex led a 
very active, full life. It was often filled 
with action and danger, but was also 
completely dominated by an unshak- 
able devotion and implicit trust be- 
tween a man and a dog. 

This book tells a great deal about 
the training and work of police dogs, 
and for this reason alone would be 
worth reading. However, it is alsc 2 
moving story which will hold you 
interest until the very last word. 


Dorothy Fagerstrom 











The Halligan Tool can spread a locked 
© quickly and without damage. 


M. A. Halligan 


* Reg. U 





S. Potent Office 





1505 Metropolitan Ave. 
New York 62, N. Y. 







This Is 
The Halligan Tool’ 


. that can open locked doors and 
save a life. 


. that can shatter glass or glass brick 
in one blow. 

. that allows men to work in cramped 
quarters because it is only 30° long. 

. that can do the work of a hook, 
axe, punch and chisel and a claw hook. 

. that should be standard 
equipment in your patrol car. 
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TRAFFIC 
MEASURING 


aliie: 


MEASURING 
WHEEL 





Traffic accident measuring is con- 
siderably simplified by the Rola- 
tape Model 200 Measuring Wheel. 
The Rolatape automatically rec- 
ords measurements in feet and 
inches as it is rolled along, and ac- 
curacy is assured by its precision 
counting mechanism. The patrol- 
man can measure as fast as he nor- 
mally walks, always keeping in an 
alert, upright position—which re- 
duces his exposure in traffic. Send 
the coupon today for complete in- 
formation. 


ROLATAPE inc. 

1741 14th Street Dept. L14 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Send me free details on ROLATAPE 
NAME 

+ FIRM _ 

' ADDRESS _ 
CITY, STATE _ 


For further information circle #147 on R. S. Card 
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From 
the 
Editor 





LEE E. LAWDER 











Severna weeks aco I received a 
note from Chief Franklyn Martyn, of 
Yorkville, Illinois, enclosing a news- 
paper clipping. His note simply said, 
“Thought you could use the sub- 
stance of the enclosed editorial.” In 
the mail we frequently receive clip- 
pings from all parts of the country. 
Sometimes no letter accompanies 
them, but the chief's name is written 
to identify the sender. Most of the 
editorials are pro-police and echo the 
same sentiments that we may have 
expressed. 

This particular one was aimed at 
the “loud-mouth’—the citizen who 
hates cops and intimates to his 
friends that the only reason he got a 
ticket was because he “didn't slip 
the cop a five spot” when he handed 


over his license. The editorial said, 
“the disturbing thing is that every- 
body is inclined to agree with the 
loud-mouth’s thesis.” 

This thinking was accepted only 
a few days ago by an unpleasant 
event I witnessed. I was listening to 
a “man in the street” radio program 
—and what I heard one man say 
about the police almost made me 
Hip. 

Here in New York the mayor is 
trying to get approval of “off track” 
betting as a means of raising the 
money to meet the budget. The 
radio program in question was ask- 
ing people to express their opinions 
on the matter. In response to the 
question “Are you in favor of ‘off 
track’ betting?” one man answered, 
“Sure—it will stop a lot of this graft 
that cops get from protecting the 
bookies.” 

Probably a hundred thousand 
people heard the man make that 
statement. Of course, the radio an- 
nouncer wasn't going to get involved 
in an argument. Every man is en- 
titled to his own opinion—wrong as 
it may be—so he quickly passed to 
the next fellow. 

Such an incident is most unfor- 





tunate, but sadly enough, it reflects 
the thinking of some of our citizens. 
At the present time I am sitting in 
on an “Institute of Community Re- 
lations” seminar at the Hackensack 
(N. J.) Police Department. The In- 
stitute is six weeks in duration. 
every Tuesday afternoon. During the 
group discussion period last week 
the question “How can we give a 
ticket to a motorist without having 
him resent it?” was examined. This 
is a most vital point in a policeman. 
citizen relationship. Here is where 
the policeman must perform an un- 
pleasant task in a pleasant manner. 
A saccharine politeness might have 
the same result as a rude approach 
since people react differently. 

It is therefore necessary for each 
policeman to “size up” the offender 
in much the same way a salesman 
“sizes up” a prospect. A wrong ap- 
proach loses a sale. A wrong ap- 
proach may make an antagonist. 

So—it all boils down to the individ- 
ual policeman. He can do the mis- 
sionary work that plants the seed 
which produces a staunch supporter 
of the police department. A large 
number of supporters can squash 
the loud-mouth. END 
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General Electric's Progress Line mobile radios 
now offer transistor advantages in all bands. 


New transistorized power supply for both trans- 
mitters and receivers means no vibrators to re- 
place, no rotating or vibrating parts to wear out. 
Transistors, plus high quality silicon rectifiers, 
give you the most dependable mobile communi- 


cation known today. 


Progress Line mobile radios with transistorized 
power supplies are available in all communication 
bands: 30 to 100 watts in low band (25-54 mc), 
25 or 50 watts in high band (144-174 me), or 15 
watts in UHF band (450-470 mc). 

OPERATE FROM EITHER BATTERY POLARITY— 
General Electric’s Progress Line lets you operate 
on either positively or negatively grounded 12 
volt batteries. This is especially important in 


fleet operations. 






Find It Fast In The Yellow Pages 
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Progress Line two-way mobile 
radio offers transistor-powered reliability 


IMPROVED RANGE— Vibrator hash usually asso- 
ciated with receivers is totally eliminated by the 
use of transistors. The result is maximum receiver 


sensitivity. 


NOT DAMAGED BY VOLTAGE VARIATIONS— 
Unlike vibrators, transistorized power supplies 
can withstand battery voltage variations from 
+20 to —50 percent. 


PROGRESS WITHOUT OBSOLESCENCE—No need 
to buy new power cable or control head. General 
Electric Progress Line mobile units with either 
new transistorized power supply or regular vibra- 


tor power supply are completely interchangeable. 


Call your G-E communications consultant for 
full details. He’s listed under “Radio Communi- 
cation Equipment” in the Yellow Pages. Or write 
General Electric Company, Communication Prod- 
ucts Department, Section 2559, Lynchburg, Va. 





Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


RAL @@ ELECTRIC 











METCALF UNIFORM FABRICS are CERTIFIED 
by UNITED STATES TESTING CO. for 


COLOR FASTNESS - UNIFORMITY OF SHADE - ABRASION RESISTANCE - THREAD COUNT 


UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


| 386 QUALITY SERGES FROM 12 TO 20 OUNCES 
2 ALL WOOL & DACRON BLENDS FOR SHIRTS & TROUSERS 
| a ELASTIQUES FOR BREECHES 
- OVERCOATINGS IN 19 AND 28 OUNCE WEIGHTS 
ALL WOOL PLAID LININGS 


METCALF BROS. & COMPANY 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


This seal in the back of the This seal of certified quality 


fabric is your guarantee of is your protection . . . takes 


uniformity and quality. the ‘guesswork’ out of uni- 
form fabrics. 
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